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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

>» Wrapper Dates, — The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address, -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address bot the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaint s,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue shouid immediately notsly the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railr.ad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by prumpily reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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486 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 


of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 
Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 


from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

3A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES 4ND GOWNS 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





. ff a2 Fk OS US 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35tb St., near sth Ave, 


B. 


J E AN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


Fancy Tailor and Princess Gowns a specialty. 
518 Fifth Avenue, New York, Neat 43d Street. 





me Se. 6UF. NOEL 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August goth, 1898. 

Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme, Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


tert Se RANKIN 


Successor to CHAPMAN 
January and February summer gownsat reason- 
able prices. Ig East 31st Street, N. Y. 


C. WEINGARTEN 


© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OC K & Z2enrery 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 


M. 











WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A rT aA *® me 8S SB 


Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


C ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 











ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
M™ 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 


New York. 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 


WOTHERSPOON 
and 35th Sts., New York. 





Peeiga tA FATS 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles. 
2§ West 30th Street, 
Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., New York. 


A R _ I N 


GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Spring Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. ror East 65th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


0 & & F & ceo. 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R T H E 


HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 4st and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 


14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor-made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 


D = ee ae 
s10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 
and Evening Gowns a specialty, Mourning 

orders completed in 24 hours. 























D A N D i 
IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 


Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


hy E L L E N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 

M VAN DEURSEN 
e Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists 

and Misses’ Dresses. Gowns from $12,00 
up. 359 West ssth Street, New York. 








a Oo 32 oe Ca. 
LADIES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS 
11 West 30th street 
New York 


B. 





M ME. E. MORRISON 
IMPORTER 
Robes and Millinery, 
7 West 32d Street, New York, near Fifth Avenue. 





I Cc O  & L E 
7 LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 
28 West 31st Street, New York 
near Fifth Avenue 





£18 coa *. ee 
DRESSES AND FANCY TAILOR GOWNS 
26 West 33d Street, New York 
and Narragansett Pier, R.I. 

TLANTIC Cire, my. . ¥- 

U A. MURRAY 

Gowns and Wraps 

1115 Atlantic Avenue 


HATS AND BONNETS 


G A S = O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 








OU MANS—H AT S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


FE, H. FIELDING & CO. 
° MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 








Oo WwW il @eE s&s 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington S reet, Chicago, lil. 


M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E, 31st St., New York 


MB:: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York. 


CONNELLY 


mn. 
. Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 


AISON NOUVELLE 

PARIS—LONDON, 310 Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago (under Auditorium Hotel), The 
recognized ** House of Novelties” for everything 
pertaining to High Class Millinery. Largest and 
finest stock in the West. Chicago agent for J. H. 
CONNELLY, 1155 Broadway, New York, designer 
of the world-tamed *“*Connelly”’ turban. Prices 
correct. 


O N 




















CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts, 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

52 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 


M®&°: M. H. WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENF CORSET 


Corsets repaired, laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 West 22nd Street, 


New York. 
H Cc .. @ a tft. 3 eR 
7 Corsetiére 


Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York. 


Ome «JUDIC’*’ STRAIGHT 
FRONT CORSET 


gives Parisian smartness to American figures, 
It moulds tothe form, supports comfortably, fits su- 
perbly. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenue 
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PAGE 133 


Err Ficure.—Gown of currant red 
& French chaillé, embroidered with a 
black silk dot over cream taffeta, 

The circular foundation has an under ruffle 
of accordion plaiting ; on it is hung the deep 
circular flounce of embroidered cream batiste 
The circular drop-skirt is cut in panels, the 
edges piped with currant red taffeta. Narrow 
black velvet ribbon laces across the tops of 
panels, tying nine inches down, with pendant 
silver ball ornaments finishing ends. Fullness 
at back in inverted plait The waist, which 
fastens up back, has a boléro effect in the 
chaillé with elbow sleeves, lacing across a fulled 
blouse with bishop sleeves of the embroidered all- 
over cream batiste - Slock collar of batiste with 
velvet band, batiste cuffs with rows of velvet 
ribbon. Soft girdle of black velvet, Hat of butter 


(Continued on page vi) 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX _ 
M E. HE WE S§& 
l CORSETS TO ORDER 
THE LATEST PARISIAN SHAPE 
1696 Broadway, between § 3d and 54th Streets 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS | 
. wv sesee GYMNASIUM 


for treatment of diseases by means of massage, 

electricity aad Ling sSwedish movements. Spe. 
cialty: obesity. Physical development, Privatelessons 
or classes. Miss S, Bergman, 28 West 23d Street, 
New York. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS, 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces Cleaned and mended. References, Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street. 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manutacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and ¢gthStreets 


W E. HARDING anp CO. 
¢ Manufacturers of high-class dress 

pleatings, fluting. pinking, button- 
hotes. New York and Baltimore. 30 West 
23rd Street. 124 Park Avenue. Please 
mention Vogue. 

















EFINED ENGLISH WIDOW 
des res a position as traveling companion to 
invalid lady. Understands al! branches of 

housekeeping or will care for chiid. Address, Mrs. 

A. G. C., 88 Third Piace, Brooklyn. 








‘TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxtve RoBART & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. W aldorf- Astoria. 


R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 

LETTE, Madame V. Darsy, 129 East 26th 

Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 

complexion specialties at client's residence or at her 
own house. 


DAZZLING COMPLEXION 
Saunder’s Bloom of Ninen, famous English 
Complexicn Powder, universally used by 

English ladies, celebrated for perfect compiexions. 
Saunder’s Eau Merveilleuse restores hair to original 
color, Harmless No dye. $1 25 LA PAR- 
FUMEUSE, 945 Broadway. 











SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description, References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 


HE WOMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORE 


Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie, 
These articles made to order and purchased from 
other places. West End Women’s Exchange 
Building, 169 West 74th Street, New York 
H Oo em I N G 
Of every description in NEW YORK or 


BOSTON, References, Mrs. A, W. 
Perdriaux, 155 Mass Ave., Boston, Mass. 














SPECIAL NOTICES : 
N APPROPRIATE AND 


handsome stock of articles suitable for we¢- 
ding and birthday gitts and card party prizes 
is now on sale in our rooms. 
Society of Decorative Art, 





14 East 34th St., N. Y 
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DIED 


Stillman.—At her residence, 9 East 78th 
Street, 20 Feb., of pneumonia, in her fifty- 
seventh year, Elizabeth Greenman, wife of 
Thomas E. Stillman, and daughter of the late 
Thomas Stillman Greenman. 

Truslow.— On 21 Feb., Eliza Purdy, 
widow of William Truslow, in her eighty-fitth 
year. 

’ White.—On Thur., 21 Feb., at his resi- 
dence, 500 Fifth Avenue, Arthur E. White, 
son of John Jay White. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Chase-Heaton.—Mr. William Wilson 
Heaton, son of Mr. and Mrs William W. 
Heaton, to Miss Mary Whitmin Chase, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Simeon B. Chase, of Fall 
River, Mass. 

Janeway- Wisner. —Mr.!Willian Talman 
Wisner, son of Mr. and Mrs. John H. Wisner, 
to Miss Matilda G. Janeway, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Edward G, Janeway. 

Nichols-Phelps. — Mr. Louis James 
Phelps to Miss Marie Christina Nichols, daugh- 
ter of the late George L. Nichols, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


INTIMATIONS 


Clark——Mr. and Mrs. G. Mitchell Clark 
have gone to Coronado Beach, Cal., for several 
weeks. 

Crocker.—Mr and Mrs. George Crocker 
and the Misses Rutherford lett for California 
this week. 

Harriman.—Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man and Miss Mary Harriman will spend the 
season in the South. 

Jones.—Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones, 
of 13 W. 51st St., have gone to Airlie, their 
country place near Wilmington, N. C., where 
they will spend some weeks. 

Prentice.—Mr. and Mrs. E. Parmelee 
Prentice are visiting Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller at 4 W. 53rd St., which will be 
ready for occupancy early in March. 

Stokes.—Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes and 
his family will spend the early spring in the 
Bahamas, where they are at present. 

Winslow.—Lieut. and Mrs. C. McR. 
Winslow are stopping at Lakewood for several 
weeks. 


DINNERS 


Bull.—Mr and Mrs. Robert Maclay Bull 
gave a dinner last evening at their residence, 40 
E. 40th St 

Fitzgerald.—General and Mrs. Louis 
Fitzgerald will give a dinner on Tue., 12 
Mar., in honor ot Miss Sarah Gibbs Thomp- 
son and her fiance, Mr. Stephen Pell. 

Shepherd. —Mr. and Mrs, Edgar Shep- 
herd gave a dinner on Mon, evening, 25 
Feb. 

Schieffelin.—Mr. and Mrs. George R. 
Schieffelin gave a dinner on Mon., 25 Feb. 

Twombly.—Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombly gave the last of a series of dinners on 
Monday evening. 

Wells.—Mrs. W. Storrs Wells gave a 
dinner on Sat., 23 Feb., at her residence, 16 
E. 57th St. 


LENTEN SEWING CLASSES 


Arthur Leary Mission.—The class for 
the benefit of the Arthur Leary Mission met last 
week for the first time at the residence of Miss 
Leary, 3 Fifth Ave. The meeting this week will 
be held to-day at the residence of Mrs Dahlgren, 
20 W. 56th St. The rest of the meetings 
will all be held at Miss Leary’s. 

O. N.—The O. N. Sewing Class will meet 
m Fridays. Those of 1 and 8 Mar. will be 
at Mrs. Frederic Neilson’s, 100 Fifth Ave. 15 
and 22 Mar. at the residence of Mrs. Charles 
Oelrichs, 35 Mad. Ave. 

Post Graduate Hospital.—This class 
meets on Wednesday mornings. Yesterday the 
meeting was at the residence of Mrs. E. Liv- 
ingston Ludow, 6 E. 76th St. Wed., 6 
Mar., Muss Sands, 385 Fifth Ave. Wed., 
13 Mar., Mrs. E. J. Berwinch, 2 E. 64th St. 


Wed., 20 Mar., Mrs. Victor Sorchan, 267 
Mad. Ave. Wed., 27 Mar., Mrs. V. G. 
Hall, 11 W. 37th St. 

Virginia Day Nursery.—A class for 
the benefit of the Virginia Day Nursery will be 
held on Tuesday afternoons during Lent from 
three to five o'clock at the following hours. 
5 Mar., Mrs. H. Fairfield Osborn, 850 Mad. 
Ave ; 12 Mar., Mrs. H. G. Trevor, 6 E. 
45th St.; 19 Mar., Miss Day, 6 E 44th St., 
26 Mar., Mrs. Ramsay Turnbull, 87 Park Ave. 


MUSIC 


Bispham.—Mr. David Bispham will give 
a song recital at Mendelssohn Hall to-morrow 
afternoon, assisted by Mr. Rudolf von Scarpa. 


PROGRAMME 
Despersto’s Banquet ) 
I'll sail upon the Dog-Star > Hy. Purcell 
Sylvia, now your scorn give over 
Gi, Sen 8 COQGE. cc cassecccscceccsssccovessve Handel 


Cycle of songs from Tennyson's Maud 
Arthur Somervell 


Herod's Lament } 

Fair Red Rose Péescecsnvesesevese C. Loewe 
Archibald Douglass } 

Um Mitternacht } 

Liebchen ist da » peteesocessaed Franz 
Es hat die Rose sich beklagt ) : 

lago’s Credo (Otrello) D | dptreste was Verdi 
Quand ero Paggio, (Falstaff) | 

The Return from Fingal 

Kitty Bawn { : 
By Avon's Tide j Old Ieteh 
My Love Neil 


Dohnanyi.—Ernst von Dohnanyi will 
give a farewell Beethoven piano recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall on Sat. aft., 2 Mar., at 
3 0’°clock, His programme will be : 


32 variations, C minor. 

Sonata, 4-flat major, op Ifo. 

Moderato cantabiie— Allegro molto— Adagio ma non 
troppo e Fuga. 

Sonata, C major, op, 2, No. 3. 

Allegro con brio—Adagio—-Scherzo: 
Allegre Assai. 

Polonaise, op. 89. 

Adante, F major. 

Rondo a capriccio, op. 129. 


Allegro — 


Langley.—Mr. Leland Langley, the bass 
soloist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, will give 
a recital this afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
under the patronage of Mrs. Charles B. Alex- 
ander, Mrs, Ogden Mills, Mrs. Townsend Bur- 
den, Mrs. Rhinelander, Mrs. J. J. Emory, 
Mrs. J. T. Oakley Rhinelander, Mrs. George 
J. Gould, Mrs. Frederick Sheldon, Mrs. 
David H. Greer and Mrs. William D. Sloane. 
Mr. Langley will be assisted by Mrs. Josephine 
Jennings Percy, soprano; Mr. H_ Beyer-Hane, 
‘cellist ; Mr. Charles Schuetze, harpist ; Mr. 
Richard Henry Warren, musical director, and 
Mr. Richard T. Percy, at the piano. 


Liszt Concert.—Mr. Richard Burmeister 
and Mme. Schumann-Heink will give a con- 
cert this afternoon at 3 o’clock in Mendelssohn 
Hall in aid of the Liszt Monument Fund. The 
programme of Liszt music will be : 


Variations on the basso continuo of the Crucifixus of 
Bach's B minor Mass, ending with choral. 
Two piano transcriptions. 
** On Song's Pinons,”’ by Mendelssohn. 
Senta’s ballad from Wagner's ** Flying Dutch 
man,’’ 
Mr. Burmeister. 
Three Songs — 
** Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’.”’ 
665 mus ein Wunderbares sein.” 
* Der Du vom Himmel kommst " 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
Sonata in B minor. 
Mrs. Burmeister, 
** The Three Gypsies.” 
Mme. Schuma1n-Heink. 
Benediction de Dieu dans la so'itude.”’ 
Valse Impromptu in A flat Major. 
* Pester Carnival.” 
Mr. Burmeister. 


Henry.— Miss Ethel Henry of London as- 
sisted by Mr. Heath Gregory gave a dramatic 
and musical recital at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Tuesday, 26 Feb, 


LECTURES 


Holmes.—Mr. Burton Holmes gave an 
illustrated lecture on China in Daly’s Theatre 
on Monday afternoon, 25 Feb. 


Peaders of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 


envelope for reply, and state page and | 


date. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 
New York.—National Academy of De- 


sign. Thirty-fourth annual. American Water 
Color Society, 11 Feb. to 28 March. 

Keppel’s gallery. Drawings and pastels by 
Albert Sterner. 14 Feb. to 2 Mar. 

Fishel, Adler and Schwartz Gallery. 
traits and paintings by José Frappa. 
February. 

Macbeth’s Gallery. 
B. Williams 

Camera Club. Prints by William W. Ren- 
wick. 13 Feb. to 2 Mar. 

National Arts Club. Leather goods and 
hearth objects. During Feb. 

Fine Arts Building. Sixteenth annual. 
Architectural League of New York, 17 Feb. 
to 9 Mar. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries. Works by A. 
Zorn, and paintings and drawings by Degas. 
Until 2 March. 

Avery’s Galleries. Pastels, water colors 
and oil paintings by George H. Boughton, and 
** Dover’’ by Turner, Until 2 March. 

Clausen’s Gallery. Monterey landscapes by 
Charles Rollo Peters, and paintings by Childe 
Hassam. Until 4 March. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Landscapes by R. W. 
Van Boskerck, and pastels by J. Appleton 
Brown. Until 2 Mar. 

Udall and Ballou’s Gallery. 
Miss Alice E, Ludovici. 

New York School of Applied Design for 
Women, Midwinter exhibition of students’ 
work at 225 Fifth Avenue. 21 to 28 Feb. 

Central Park Conservatory. Orchids and 
other flowering plants, Until Easter. 

Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. Paintings by 
J. Alden Weir and Oriental rugs, embroideries 
and metal work. During Feb. 

Pouch Gallery. Water colors by Wedworth 
Wadsworth. 

Chicago.—-Art Institute. Works by 
members of the Country Sketch Club of New 
York. 

Erie.—Art Club of Erie. Onl paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


Por- 
During 


Paintings by Frederick 


Miniatures by 


New York.—Waldorf-Astoria. Second 
annual. Original drawings by the Press 
Artists’ League. Postponed until week of 8 
April. 


Types of various races 
1 March. 


Avery’s Galleries. 
and portraits, by Hubert Vos. 


Tooth’s Gallery. Landscapes by Mr. 
Ranger. 1 March. 

Artists’ Artisan Institute. Works by stu- 
dents. 2 and 3 March. 


New York School of Art. Works by stu- 


dents. 2 and 3 March. 

Keppel’s Gallery. Etchings by Sir Seymour 
Haden. 6 to 23 Mar. 

Salmagundi Club. Annual oil. 22 to 31 
March. 


Fine Arts Building. 
Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. 
14, and 15 Mar. 

Clausen’s Galleries Third annual. 
ety of Landscape Painters. During April. 


Society of American 
Exhibits received 


Soci- 








Lenox Library. Japanese engravings, pen 
and ink drawings and water colors. During 
March. 

Boston.—Art Club. 
Water color, 5 to 27 Apr. 
25 Mar. 

Buffalo.— Annual. 
Artists. During May. 

Exposition Art Gallery. Pan-American Ex- 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago.—Art Institute. Annual. Chi- 
cago Architectural Club, 28 Mar. to 15 Apr. 

Art Institute. Annual, American water- 
colors, pastels and miniature, 25 Apr. to g June. 

Detroit.—Detroit Architectural Club. 15 
to 22 March. 

Philadelphia. —Art Club. 
nual. Water colors and pastels. 9 Apr. to 5 
May. Exhibits received 28 and 29 Mar. 

Providence.—Art Club. Arts and 
crafts, including work in wood, metal, glass, 
book-plates, etc. 19 Mar. to 9 Apr. 

Washington.—Architectural Club, 15 to 
21 Mar. 

Corcoran Gallery. —Eleventh Annual Society 
of Washington Artists. Oils, pastels, miniatures 


Sixty-fourth annual. 
Date of collection. 


Buffalo Society of 


Tenth an- 


and sculpture. 28 Mar. to 13 Apr. Ex- 
hibits received 15 and 16 Mar. 
AUCTION SALES 
New York.—American Art Galleries. 


Antique Italian, English, French, Spanish and 
Colonial furniture, bronzes, paintings, ceram- 
ics and tapestries belonging to Joseph Bensusan. 
28 Feb., 1 and 2 March, 2.30 P. M. 

Schwarz Bros. and Co. Entire stock of art 
leather goods, cut glass, bronzes, statuary, min- 
iatures and porcelains. Daily at 11 A. M. 
Edward Kane, auctioneer. 

Knickerbocker Auction Rooms. Colonial 
furniture, china, etc., from Ye Antique Shop 
of Dorchester, Mass. 28 Feb., 1 and 2 March, 
2 P.M, 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. Modern pain:- 
ings belonging to Messrs. George W. Warren 
and Gustave Holsten. Among the artists rep- 
resented are: Messrs. Homer Martin, George 
H. Boughton, Thomas B. Craig, Carleton T. 
Chapman, Arthur Hoeber, Gilbert Gaul, Bruce 
Crane, W. Merrit Post, George Inness and 
James G. Tyler. 28 Feb. and 1 March, 8 
P. M. 

O’Brien Art Galleries. Oil paintings by 
American artists, including works by Inness, 
David Johnston, Wm. M. Brown, FS. 
Church, Ed. Moran, Bolton Jones, Francis 
C. Jones, Frank H. Boggs, G. S. Truesdell, 
A. T. Bricher, J. C. Brown, Chas. C. Curran, 
Louis Moeller and Carleton Wiggins. 28 Feb. 
and 1 March, 3.15 P. M. 

Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Antique 
furniture and porcelains, arms, bronzes and 
mirrors, 28 Feb. and 1 March, 2 P. m. 


(Continued on page v' 


FRANCIS & CO. 
High Class 
Ladies’ Tailoring 


16 EAST 60TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 954 79TH 














“Se. 


fertilizing the roots of the hair. 


tions from the pores and glands. 


chronic. Price 50 cents. 
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j > WINDSOR BOUDOIR 


9 East 406th Street, New York 


A high-class, elegantly appointed Toilet establishment, adapted to the 
requirements of the most exacting and exclusive patronage, for the skilful 
and scientific treatment of the hair, scalp and complexion. 


THE WINDSOR BOUDOIR TAR TONIC 


is a preparation careful'y compounded after exacting experiments and years of testing results. 
Prevents and cures baldness, removes dandruff and tones up the oil glands of the scalp while 
Price $1.00 per bottle. 

The Windsor Boudoir Scalp Ointment. t 
the treatment of diseases of the scalp, excessive dandruff and the over-production of secre- 
It is a cure for baldness and should be used in conjunction 
with The Windsor Boudoir Tar Tonic in all cases of long standing where conditions are 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS 
Treatment of the Hair and Scalp under the direct supervision of 


Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, General Manager. 


THE 


Especially effective in 
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**GWENDOLYN”’ 





figure which is unrivalled. 


of comfort and durability. 


faction. 


17 West 30th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 


These corsets which entirely fulfill every requirement of art, hygiene and fashion and 
have long held an enviable reputation for real merit, give an ideal grace and symmetry to the 


The ‘* Hygienique’’ and ‘* Gwendolyn ”’ 
ing illustrations combine all the best features of a strictly hand made corset with the maximum 


They are the best fitting French models in this market and always give permanent satis- 


Margaret Murtha 


Sole agent for the celebrated 


Augustine Thomas Corsets 


OF PARIS 


models which are shown in the accompany- 






































THE FAIRY BUST FORM 


A new and radical departure from and a 
great improvement on any bust pad hereto- 


fore made. Combining the desirable fea- 
ture of daintiness with the best ideas of a 
shapely and hygienic form, non-irritating, 
cool and comfortable. 

It conforms to every motion of the body, 
and will keep its shape perfectly during 
months of constant wear. 

Can be worn either with high or low 
busted corset. 

Made of the finest Shirred Mechlin Net, 
75 cents. Silk covered, $1.50. Silk em- 
broidered with lace insertion, $2.50. 

Ask your dealer for them or send a money 
order direct to the manufacturers. 


WRIGHT & Co. 
632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Patent avelted for. 








The MAYNARD SWEATER: 





SENSIBLE, COMFORTABLE, BECOMING 


The number sold and the women who wear them, 
have established the fashion for these sweaters, so 
that they are now recognized as a necessary part of 
every complete wardrobe, It is the garment PAR- 
EXCELLENCE tor all out-door sports and is espe 
cially serviceable as a light extra wrap in chilly 
weather, It is always useful and will last for years. 

Prices from $10.00 to $1§ 00 accordirg to style 
and finish, In stock or made to measure. 


Materials and directions for self-making $1.85 
when heavy wool is used. $245 when fine yarn is 


used, 


This charge does not include cost of delivery. 





The exclusive right to sell The Maynard 
Sweater in Chicago has been given to 
Clessrs. Marshall Field & Co. 


When remitting by check, 70 cents is to be included for 
Clearing House charges. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
22 West 22d St., New York City 








DALTON 


MAKER OF 


SHIRT WAISTS 


Is now showing the newest fabrics in Cottons, Silk and Linens, French Novelties, 


etc., for Spring. 


We beg to suggest to those who intend favoring us with their orders that they 
do so as early as their convenience will allow, and thus secure a better selection of 


materials and avoid the delays occasioned by the very busy season. 


Astor Court 
18 West 34th Street 


Adjoining the Waldor@Astoria 


Patrons and others will here find 
EXCLUSIVE MATERIALS 


which are shown only to our customers. 


AND STYLES 


RUE STE. CECILE 


Paris 

















‘* La Belle Helene’’ 


A corset which conforms in every way to 
the dictates of present day fashion and at 
the same time allows its wearer perfect free- 
dom of motion and entire immunity from 
any sense of pressure or confinement. - 

This corset gives the correct low bust ef- 
fect, but also affords proper support and is 
graceful, comfortable and smart. 





It is a strictly custom corset and when 
made to measure will be guaranteed in 
every respect. 


MRS. M. H. WRIGHT 


Custom Corsets 
22 West 22d Street, New York 


ROBES and MILLINERY 


Near Fifth Avenue 











Mme. E. Morrison 


7 West 32d Street, New York 














An invitation is extended to dressmasers and all who have an 


Interest in Dressmaking 


to call at the parlors of Mme. de Latour, and inspect 


“La Victotre C orsage”” 


in which a new and superior method of fitting and boneing is used, and for which letters 
patent were granted to her in 1899. 

‘* La Victsire’’ not only gives a slender appearance to its wearer, decreasing and 
lengthening the waist, and greatly improving the figure, but confers perfect ease and com- 
fort, entirely doing away with the disagreeable feeling of being in a stify boned bodice. 

The cutting by this process is so perfect that but one fitting is required, thus saving 
much of the time consumed in fitting by the old method and affording relief from the 
fatigue occasioned by them. 


Mme. de Latour 
574 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This system for sale to one dressmaker (only) in principal cities throughout the 
United States. Correspondence invited. 
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‘ Coatinued from page iti) 

Colonial Auction Rooms, Furniture, clocks, 
porcelains, bronzes, tapestries, rugs and oil 
paintings. 28 Feb., 1 and 2 March, 2 P. M. 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. Vogue's orig- 
inal drawings in black and white. On exhi- 
bition from 25 March. Sale 27, 28 and 29 
March, afternoon and evening. 


ART LECTURES 


New York. — Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Traces of the Mycenaeans and Their 
Wares in Egypt, by Louis Dyer, M.A. 2 
March, II A. M. 

Fine Arts Building. Architectural League. 
Designs in American manufactures, by Mr. 
Charles A. De Kay. 6 March, evening. 

Art Students’ League. Ten lectures on 
practical perspective, by Frederick Dielman, 
P.N.A. Thursdays, beginning 22 Feb. $3.00 
for the course. 

Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. On Italian, 
French, Flemish, German, Dutch, Spanish 
and English painting, by William Scott Perry. 
Wed. afternoons until 17 Apr., 4 P. m. 


GOSSIP 


At the February exhibition of the Salma- 
gundi Club a hundred or more sketches and 
paintings in black and white, including illustra- 
tions by Messrs. J. W. Alexander. Andrew 
Castaigne, Howard Pyle, Woodward Zeigler 
and others, lent by the Century Company, are 
shown. The Shaw prize was awarded, bya 
vote of the members, to Mr. George H. 
McCord for an English Harbor. Last year the 
Shaw prize was won by Mr. Charles Proctor 
and year before that by Mr. E. Irving Couse. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, held on 18 
Feb., the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Henry G. Marquand ; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. W. Rhinelander; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Daniel Huntington; Treasurer, William 
L. Andrews, and Secretary, L. P. di Cesnola. 
Trustees to serve until 1908: John Bigelow, 
Elihu Root, John L. Cadwalader, Whitelaw 
Reid and Harris C. Fahnestock. Executive 
Committee : William E. Dodge, Chairman ; 
D. O. Mills, Salem H. Wales, Samuel P. 
Avery, Charles Stewart Smith, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, John L. Cadwalader and John S. 
Kennedy. Auditing Committee : John Crosby 
Brown, Rutherford Stuyvesant and Edward D. 
Adams. The most important topic of diszus- 
sion was that of the collateral inheritance tax, 
and the ways and means of exempting the mu- 
seum from its burden. This tax, to quote from 
the annual report, ‘‘ as far as the art museums 
of the country are concerned, is unjust and 
works to the detriment of the public interest. 
It is conceivable that a person who inherits a 
sum exceeding $1,000,000 should be made to 
pay a tax to the government of fifteen per cent. 
but when an institution like ours, wholly estab- 
lished for the good of the people, is bequeathed 
pictures valued or appraised at over $1,000,000 
the trustees must either decline the bequest or 
pay the tax of over $150,000 out of their 
pockets,”’ 

During the past year among others the fol- 
lowing bequests and donations have been made 
to the museum : a collection of art objects from 
Osgood Field ; $5,000 from Henry Villard ; 
three valuable oil paintings and a collection of 
ancient Greek gold objects from J. Pierpont 
Morgan : three hundred and twenty-five musi- 
cal instruments from Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown ; a painting by Rubens from Wm. E. 
Dodge ; a collection of objects from Abydos, 
from the Egyptian Exploration Fund of London, 
a collection of old laces from Miss Margaret 
Johnston and many paintings and other objects. 
The report shows that the attendance during 
1g00 numbered 571,500, which is an increase 
of 31,440 over the previous year. The mu- 
seum is now open to the public on Monday and 
Friday evenings, from 8 to 10 o'clock. 

Some black and white sketches drawn for 
Punch, by Mr. Raven Hill, the English artist, 
will soon be exhibited at Arthur Tooth and 
Son’s Gallery in New York. Among the 
paintings shown at this gallery are examples 
shown by J. B. C. Corot, Jules Dupre, C. 
Troyon, Ad Schreyer, M. Rico, N. Diaz, 
Charles Daubigny, W. Bouguereau, J. J. Hen- 
ner, E. Van Marcke. 

During last week the American Rose Society 
held an exhibition of roses on the lines of the 


London flower shows, in the grand ball room and 
Astor gallery of the Waldort-Astoria, for the 
benefit of the Loomis Sanitarium for consump- 
tives, 

The February art exhibition of the Lotus 
Club of New York, under the direction of Mr. 
Horatio N. Fraser, was held on Saturday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday last, at the club house, and con- 
sisted of works by members. Among the paint- 
ings shown were Mr. L. P. Dessars’s Poplars, 
Mr. Charles Rollo Peters’ Abandonado, Mr. 
Ben Foster’s Wet Day in the Pines, a study of 
the Dewey Arch at night, by Mr. Homer Lee, 
a portrait of Mr. Ranger, by Mr. Jougers, and 
landscapes by Messrs. Murphy, Ochtman, 
Story, Wiggins, F. J. Wiley, Potthast and 
Inness. 

The exhibition of original cartoons and il- 
lustrations by members of the Press Artists’ 
League, of New York, which was to have 
been held this week in the ball room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, has been postponed upon the 
request of a number of its patrons and patron- 
esses until the week of 8 April. 

The portrait of Emperor William of Ger- 
many, done in enamel, by Professor Herkomer, 
has just been completed. 

On Saturdays during March Mr. George 
H. Smilie will hold receptions at his studio in 
New York. 

It was announced at the annual dinner of 
the Harvard Club, of New York, on 21 Feb., 
that $500,000 had been given to the Uni- 
versity by a donor whose name was withheld, 
for the purpose of founding a school of archi- 
tecture. Plans for the building have not yet 
been made. 

The picture entitled The Welding of the 
Nation, on which Mr. Frank Moss, of Washing- 
ton, has for some time past been at work, is now 
completed. The painting represents Washing- 
ton surrounded by the famous men of the 
Revolution. Grouped on either side are the 
great men of the country who lived between 
1776 and 1886; on one side, the statesmen, 
generals, admirals and jurists, and on the other, 
the orators, artists, authors, inventors, preach- 
ers and scientists. 

At the sale of paintings held at the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries on the evenings of 
21 and 22 Feb., the total amount realized was 
$12,680. Inman’s George Washington at 
the Battle of Princeton, brought $1,400, the 
highest price. Some of the other pictures and 
prices were as follows: After-Glow, by George 
Inness, $420; Sunset by Blakelock, $365 ; 
Driving Home Cattle, by Raup, $350; Sew- 
ing Girl of Algiers, by Bridgman, $130; an 
etching said to be by the late Queen Victoria, 
$105, and a drawing attributed to King Edward 
VII, $80. 

The collection of paintings belonging to Mr. 
George William Warren, for thirty years 
the organist of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, is to be sold at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries on Thursday and Friday evenings of 
this week. 

The exhibition of the American Water Color 
Society, now being held at the old Academy 
building, has this year been more than usually 
successful as concerns the selling of pictures, 
$6,000 having been realized on the first day. 
Contrary to the rule of previous years the present 
exhibition is open to the public on Sunday after- 
noons from one to six o’clock: 

An oil portrait of Major André, which has 
until recently been in the possession of his rela- 
tives, and which is thought to have been 
painted by himself in 1774, is now on exhibi- 
tion in Boston 

It has been reported that the United States 
government still owes Mr. Albert Operti for 
two pictures ordered by Secretary Chandler 
fourteen or fifteen years ago. They are large 
works in oil, entitled The Rescue of Greely, 
and Farthest North, and contain portraits of 
General Greely, Admiral Schley, Lieutenant 
Lockwood and other Arctic explorers. The 
paintings were accepted by the government and 
sent to the Chicago Exposition, where they re- 
ceived a medal, but since that time they have 
been kept out of sight, and Congress has refused 
to pay Mr. Operti $15,000, the price agreed 
upon, on the ground that it is exorbitant. 

It has recently been announced that the col- 
lection of line engravings, etchings and original 
drawings by the late Charles Burt will be given 
to the New York Public Library. An effort 
to secure subscriptions to purchase the collec- 
tion has been going on quietly for some time 





past on the part of a few people who are 
anxious to see it in the possession of the 
library, and they now announce that the gift is 
assured. There are about 450 engravings of 
portraits and other subjects; over 200 dupli- 
cates and 40 original drawings The col- 
lection contains portraits of Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, Edward vu, then Prince of 
Wales, and Presidents Buchanan, Grant, John- 
son, Lincoln, Hayes, Garfield and Cleveland. 

A small pamphlet which contains a list of 
modern Dutch painters has recently been issued 
by the Maison Artz, of The Hague. It con- 
tains short notes on the different artists with 
their dates and is illustrated with many repro- 
ductions. 

The catalogue for the art exhibit for the 
Pan-American Exposition will be the most 
complete and’ valuable book of its kind ever 
published, It will contain practically a history 
of American art, with portraits and brief biog- 
raphies of the artists, besides numerous illus- 
trations of paintings and statuary. The work 
is under the charge of Miss Levy, who is com- 
piler of the Art Annual. It is the aim of 
Mr. Coffin, the director of the Fine Arts De- 
partment of the Exposition, to show only the 
very best works of American artists, for which 
reason the exhibition will be much smaller than 
was at first supposed, probably not more than 
600 canvases being hung. 

On the evening of 16 Feb., an informal 
dance was held at the National Academy of 
Design, and attended by a number of the old 
students. Many such entertainments were 
given at the old Academy building on the cor- 
ner of Fourth Ave. and 23d St., but this is the 
first of the kind held at the uptown school. 

The first of a course of fortnightly lectures 
on the principles of design and composition, to 
be delivered by Mr. Arthur W. Dow, of the 
Pratt Institute, at the studios of members of 
the New York Society of Keramic Art, was 
given on the evening of 18 Feb j at the studio 
of Mrs. Mary Alby Neal. The next lecture 
will take place on 4 Mar. 

On 14 Feb., the Arts and Crafts Club, an 
organization composed of members of the New 
York School of Art, gave a children’s party at 
the school building. The guests were dressed 
in children’s clothes, and children’s games 
formed part of the amusement. A Street 
Scene, to be judged by Mr. Everett Shinn, will 
be the subject of the next of the club’s compe- 
titions. 

The French Government bas recently pur- 
chased A Silent Night, by Mr. Winslow 
Homer, and Lulled by the Murmuring Stream, 
by Mr. Ben Foster, which were in the Ameri- 
can section of the Paris Exposition Art Exhi- 
bition. They are to be hung in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, and will be the first paintings by 
American artists living in the United States to 
be hung there. As a further result of the ex- 
hibition the French Government has announced 
the following honors and decorations : Officers 
of the Legion of Honor: Mr. John B. Cauld- 
well, Mr. John La Farge, Mr. Alexander 
Harrison and Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens. 
Chevaliers of the Legion of Honor: Mr. F. 
D. Millet, Mr. John W. Alexander, Mr. 
Thomas Hastings and Mr. George B. Post. 
officers of Public Instruction: Mr. Henry B, 
Snell and Mr. William A, Coffin. 

In the final competition for the monument to 
be erected in New York City in memory of the 
survivors, and those who lost their lives in the 
destruction of the battle-ship Maine, the work 
has been awarded to Mr. Attilio Piccirilli, a 
sculptor of Italian descent. The architectural 
work was done by Mr. Magonigle. In the 
final competition besides Mr. Piccirilli, Mr. 
George Julian Zolnay and Mr. Austin Hayes 
were represented 

Scarcely a week goes by in which Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie does not found one or more pub- 
lic libraries. The latest announcements are of 
$35,000 for a building at Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., $50,000 for a building at Marion, Ind., 
$50,000 for a building at Schenectady, N. Y., 
and $20,000 for a building at Port Jervis, N. 
Y., on the usual conditions—that the cities will 
provide suitable sites and appropriate sufficient 
yearly sums for maintenance. 





Vogue publishes more smart fash- 


ions than any other periodical. 





SEEN ON THE STAGE 


 & is not often that the announcement of so 





great a novelty as a play acted by genuine 

Indians falls to the lot ot the chronicler of 
New York amusements. Such, however, rare 
opportunity is offered this week by the Sports- 
man’s Show, which opens at the Madison Square 
Garden on Saturday, 2 March. Among the 
other attractions of the exhibition there is to 
be given a play founded upon Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha, the cast to include about eighty 
Indian men and women of the Ojibway 
tribe, who have been carefully coached. The 
representations in New York will not be the 
Indians’ maiden effort in dramatic produc- 
tion, they having given the play on their reser- 
vation grounds near Sault Ste. Marie in honor 
of the visit to their reservation of Longfellow’ s 
daughter. 


Less spectacular and novel, but still a matter 
of much interest to play-goers, is The Lash of 
the Whip, brought out on Monday night at the 
Lyceum Theatre, the play engaging the services 
of such capable actors as Fritz Williams, E. M. 
Holland, Katherine Florenceand Marie Derick- 
son. Another new play, Master At Arms, 
adapted by Miron Leffingwell from the French, 
was put upon the stage of the American. The 
cast includes Ralph Stuart, Jane Kennark, 
Georgia Welles and other good players. 


The Savoy Theatre, which has had a some- 
what checkered career this season, was re- 
opened on Monday night with The Governor's 
Son, farcical in intention, and which calls out 
the special availabilities of the Cohan family of 
players who are already favorably and widely 
known in vaudeville.—To-morrow ( Friday ) 
afternoon a long and most attractive bill is of- 
fered at a matineé performance at the Broadway 
Theatre for the benefit of the Actors’ Fund. 
After the overture to Offenbach’s Orpheus, 
there will be given the gavotte from Vienna 
Life. This is to be followed by a new one-act 
play, The Shades of Night, which Cecelia 
Loftus, Alison Skipworth and William Court- 
ney will act. Other attractive features of the 
long programme are White Roses, played by 
Mary Mannering and others ; screen scene from 
the School for Scandal, Hilda Spong, Charles 
Richman and others ; Beatrice Herford in a 
new monologue ; a new skit, An Appeal to the 
Muses, by Ethel Barrymore, Amelia Bingham, 
Blanche Bates, May Robson and others. The 
final number is to be Undine, a little play 
founded upon the French fable, with music by 
J. S. Heller. Cecelia Loftus, Alison Skipworth 
and Fred Courtayne will appear in it. 


At Wallack’s Theatre is to be seen a re- 
vival of All on Account of Eliza, the leading 
roles being played by Louis Mann and Clara 
Lipman. The farce has a fortnignt longer to 
run.—A Royal Family is at the Harlem Opera 
House for this week. It will be followed on 
Monday next by Mary Mannering ‘in Janice 
Meredith.—The week's play at the Grand 
Opera House is Miss Print with Marie Dressler 
in the star réle —Barbara Frietchie leaves the 
Academy of Music on Saturday evening. It 
is to be succeeded by a very ambitious revival of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


San Toy, to the delight of all theatre-goers, 
is to be revived at Daly’s Theatre on Monday 
next. Lady Huntworth’s Experiment, which 
has done such a good business at this house, 
closes its engagement on Saturday night.— 
When We Were Twenty-one closes its very 
prosperous season at the Knickerbocker this 
week. Its successor is to be a dramatization 
of the popular novel, To Have and to Hold. 
The principal rdles in it are to be enacted by 
Isabel Irving and Robert Lorraine. 


Mrs. Dane’s Defence continues to draw well 
at the Empire Theatre.—On the Quiet ka*® 
made a great hit, and the Madison Square 
Theatre is thronged at every performance. The 
intention is to keep the play on the boards of 
that house until the close of the season. —Un- 
der Two Flags is doing such excellent business 
at the Garden Theatre that no other piece is 
suggested as a successor at this house and it 
will undoubtedly play out the season there. — 
Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines is drawing 































well, and it is likely to round out the Garrick 
Theatre’s season this year. 


ithough When Knighthood was In Flower 
has passed its fiftieth performance at the Cri- 
terion, popular interest in it shows no sign of 
abatement. Miss Marlowe is said to be a 
feature for the rest of the season.—-As much is 
prophecied of Viola Allen at the Republic, 
where In the Palace of the King is filling the 
house whenever it is presented. The Girl 
From Up There having been subjected to judi- 
cious editing is now proclaimed to have reached 
perfection in its class. In all its states it has 
crowded the Herald Square every evening and 
on matinee occasions. —My Lady, at the Vic- 
toria, has also been subjected to pruning to its 
manifest advantage. 


Florodora continues to duplicate at the 
Casino the favor that it enjoys in London, 
where it is now in its second year of a prosper- 
ous run.—The Climbers, at the Bijou, is 
destined for long life. Not only is it to finish 
out the season here, but it is scheduled as an 
event for Boston and other important places 
next season. Meanwhile it continues to fill 
the pretty theatre at every performance of it. — 
The Giddy Throng and Office Hours, two 
farcical sketches, are given at The New York, 
in addition to a vaudeville show, This week’s 
programme includes a new march. 


Madame Butterfly made so great a hit at 
Proctor’s Fitth Avenue Theatre, that it was 
continued into this week. The little play is 
given in its entirety, it being as fine and as in- 
teresting as when it was produced last season at 
the Herald Square Theatre. 


MISS BLANCHE BATES 


Iss Bates, now playing Cigarette in Un- 
M der Two Flags,made her first appearance 

about five years ago at a benefit perfor- 
mance of The Picture, by Mathew Brandon, in 
San Francisco, She wasimmediately engaged by 
the Frawley Stock Co. of Denver, where she re- 
mained for three years, playing a new role each 
week, and gaining some excellent training She 
then came to New York to play in Mr. Daly’s 
Great Ruby, but she appeared at only one per- 
formance owing to a difference with the man- 
agement. Resigning, she took the title part in 
James O'Neil’s Miladi. Since then Miss 
Bates has grown steadily in favor with New 
York audiences and seems likely to fulfil her 
present manager’s, Mr. Belasco, opinion that she 
is destined for a brilliant career. 


DESCRIPTION 3 OF FASHIONS 
(Continued from page ii) 


color rough straw trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon, red tulle and currants with shaded green 
velvet leaves. 

Mippte Ficure,—Heliotrope barége over 
same color taffeta. The foundation is circular 
with a circular flounce with an accordion plait- 
ing on edge. ‘The circular drop-skirt of barége 
has a cluster of half inch tucks down front to 
top of the wavy band of cream batiste, which is 
embroidered in pale violet shades and has flower 
insertions of butter color Cluny. Below this 
band is a graduated circular rufHe of barége. 
Fullness at back in tucks, both sides fastening. 
The waist, which fastens at back with small 
‘ancy buttons, blouses slightly, with a little 
fullness at tront. A wide, pointed band of the 
embroidered batiste and Cluny trims, and the 
yoke is of tucked, sheer white batiste with tiny 
alternate frills of butter color lace. Stock of 
deep violet liberty satin with chou of violet 
tulle. Barége sleeves with embroidered batiste 
tops and flare cuffs. White batiste undersleeves, 
tucked with narrow lace frills between. Violet 
liberty satin girdle with dull gold clasp. Hat of 
folded black mousseline de soie, with velvet 
leaves and pansies in purple, yellow and white, 
massed at left side. 

Ricut Ficure.—Costume of silver gray 
crépe de Paris over same color taffeta. The 
foundation is circular with a deep accordion 
plaiting, edged with aruche. The crépe drop- 
skirt is three-pieced with four half-inch tucks 
on front edge of circular sides, and fullness on 
hips and in back in groups of smaller tucks. 
The circular ruffle is headed by three rows of 
black velvet ribbon, which pass under the two 
front tucks and end with loops on front gore. 
The waist has a group of five tucks down 
middle of tight-fitting back, and four finish 
edges of fronts at a line continuing above those 








on skirt. Velvet ribbon straps pass over two 
then under, ending with loop and silver button 
on the Eton vest fronts of white chené taffeta 
with rose design. The edges of these and of 
the turn-over shoulder collar, also the cuffs, are 
finished with a scallop in silver, with a row of 
openwork silver dots above. Vest front and 
undersleeves of white swiss muslin dotted with 
black. Wristbands and girdle of black velvet. 
Black velvet collar top. Silver-gray panama hat 
with black velvet tolds on brim. Velvet folds 
round the high crown with loops and rhinestone 
buckle at left side. 

Becinninc AT Lerr.—Gown of cream 
mousseline de L’ Inde over white taffeta. The 
taffeta foundation slip is circular and training; 
an under plissé of mousseline edged with narrow 
cream lace finishes. The circular drop-skirt of 
the silk-like mousseline de L’ Inde is finely tucked 
to within a few inches of hem. Bands of a 
wavy Cluny insertion graduate from back seam, 
crossing at front. A narrower insertion edges 
hem. The waist is finely tucked to a band in 
points of the insertion; below this the material 
is used plain with a little fullness drooping over 
a white double-faced satin ribbon girdle, which 
ties at front. Tucked sleeves with bias inser- 
tions. Stock of the Cluny and from below a 
wide insertion ruffle edged with lace to match 
trims bertha fashion, caught at left with satin 
ribbon chou. ‘Turban of draped applique lace 
over violet tulle. Brim with two black velvet 
pipings, tucked tulle between. Violets massed 
under left brim. 

Seconp Ficure.—Costume of pale coral 
grenadine over the same shade of taffeta. 
The foundation is circular with an accordion 
plaiting finishing. The grenadine drop-skirt 
has a six-gored top, finished in points, and a 
deep circular flounce with a little fullness at top. 
Deep cream guipure insertion heading flounce 
and edging hem. A wider guipure medallion 
insertion at gore seams and down front of skirt. 
The waist has a tucked grenadine bolero with 
elbow sleeves, with guipure insertions. Gui- 
pure revers on fronts which open to show the 
waist of creamy chiffon, in which the fullness 
is placed by rows of smocking. A lattice work 
of narrow black velvet ribbon with coral nail- 
heads at crossings, trims the front below the 
shallow yoke, which continues as stock, of the 
guipure. Lattice from boléro edge to velvet 
girdle, and over tops of sleeves. ‘wo narrow 
velvet-edged ruffles finish sleeves. Rosette of 
black velvet babyribbon on skirt. Rainbow 
hat of layers of white, green and pale coral 
tulle, with white tulle and silver tissue bows 
high at left. 

Tuirp Figure.—Princess gown of French 
printed mercerized mousseline, in wood color, 
figured with black and white, over wood color 
taffeta. The foundation slip and the mousse- 
line are seamed together, the mousseline fin- 
ished as a pointed tunic with insertion of 
d’ Alengon in deep cream, at head of a circular 
flounce of d’Alengon all-over, bordered with 
two ruffles of the same, edged and headed with 
black velvet baby ribbon. Narrow velvet ribbon 
ending in loops from lower edge of insertion 
over flounce. The yoke and undersleeves of 
the d’ Alegnon all-over, with full over shoulder. 
Bows of velvet baby ribbon with medallions and 
tabs of the d’Alencon trim round shoulders, 
Chou of white chiffon with velvet loops at 


front. D’Alencon cuffs with velvet ribbon 
loops below. Velvet wristbands with lace 
peint. Shirred hat of white tulle with roses 


and foliage under brim at front and left side. 
Fourtx Ficure.—-Costume of shrimp pink 
Swiss muslin figured with white. This princess 
model is hung over a foundation slip of pale 
shrimp taffeta. Below the deep yoke of sheer 
white batiste, which is finely tucked, is a band 
of black velvet ribbon edged with a tiny fold of 
silver gauze. From this band to within a few 
inches of the hem are rows of a narrow black 
Chantilly wavy insertion, ending with a rosette 
of black velvet baby ribbon. A berthe of the 
Chantilly with two scant ruffles on edge is 
draped around shoulders with ends and a shower 
of velvet loops towards left. Sleeves of the 
tucked batiste with two velvet straps and small 
silver buckles above puff finishing below elbow. 
Velvet ribbon, piped with silver gauze and silver 
buckles trim stock. Flat turban with crown 
of bronze green Jeaves and brim of tea roses; 
cluster of bronze brown leaves under left brim. 
Firtu Ficuree. — Embroidered heliotrope 
barége combined with plain accordion-plaited 
barége of the same color over pale heliotrope 





taffeta. On the circular taffeta foundation is 
placed a twelve-inch accordion-plaited barége 
flounce with seven insertions of cream Chantilly 
lace. The circu'ar tunic of embroidered barége 
is graduated to a point front and back, with 
fullness at back in inverted plait, and front seam 
lapped with large mother of pearl buttons trim- 
ming. The waist is close-fitting with short- 
pointed basque ends trimmed with buttons. 
Fronts slashed square by darts, showing ac- 
cordion-plaited panels with rows ot insertion and 
insertion outlining, matching the V-shaped 
yoke. Fichu of cream chiffon. Mother ot 
pearl buttons fasten front, which blouses slightly 
over a tight girdle of silver ribbon with plain 
silver buckle fastening. Hat of rough butter- 
color straw, with masses of single violets at 
side and on lett brim. Violet velvet folded 
around crown. 

Sixtu Ficure.—Gown of figured silk or- 
gandie, Dresden roses on pale blue ground, over 
blue lawn. The pale blue foundation slip is 
circular, with an accordion plaiting edged with a 
narrow black lace. The organdie drop-skirt is 
also circular with two rows of black Chantilly 
guirland insertion ; below the second row is a 
flounce of the organdie bordered with a narrow 
ruffle. The waist has a deep tucked yoke of 
the organdie with rows of insertion and separate 
Chantilly designs. Below the yoke a boléro 
effect is given with outlining band of insertion 
and connecting straps of narrow black velvet 
risbon. Below the yoke plain azure organdie 
is used, with stitched box plait down centre of 
front trimmed with the Chantilly designs. 
Velvet ribbons strap across to this plait from 
edge of boléro. Tucked stock with velvet 
tie ; gold ferrette ends. Sleeves tucked cross- 
wise with black Chantilly frill finishing. Black 
velvet girdle with Chantilly scarf ends at right. 

SevenTH Ficgure.—Gown of bluét French 
mercerized mousseline, over same color lawn. 
A circular lawn foundation finished with a lace- 
edged accordion plaiting. ‘The mousseline drop- 
skirt is seven-gored with deep cream Mechlin 
insertion at seams, in points from waist line 
and at waved heading of the tucked flounce, 
which is also bordered with a row. The tuck- 
ing ends four inches from top of flounce. Full- 
ness at back in gathers. The waist is quite full 
below a shoulder yoke, and has rows of inser- 
tion with short insertion between. In the 
sleeves the insertions strap loose over an el- 
bow puff. Collar with bias tucks on either 
side of corner insertions of the Mechlin ; a nar- 
row Mechlin lace finishes the ruffled edge, 
Soft stock of satin ribbon with lace collar tops. 
Narrow black velvet ribbon girdle with shower 
loop ends. Hat of folded cream maline with 
black velvet ribbon and lilies of the valley. 
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Gown of navy blue barége over blue taffeta. 
The foundation is circular with an accordion- 
plaited dust ruffle. The circular oarége drop- 
skirt has a fitteen-inch circular flounce laid in 
three shallow double box-plaits across front and 
sides, headed by pointed bands of satin taffeta 
closely stitched. Three smoke pearl buttons 
trim each plait. Fullness at back in inverted 
plait. The waist is a short boléro with full 
under-blouse of blue and white Louisine with 
stock, girdle and trimming down front box- 
plait of Persian passementerie, with a touch of 
gold. Fronts of boléro in box-plait from 
shoulder, lower edge and sleeves finished with 
the stitched satin taffeta bands. Smoke pearl 
buttons on box-plaits. Hat of plaited black 
mousseline de soie with amber roses under brim 
at back. 

Fig. 6271.—Evening dress of white mousse- 
line over ivory white taffeta. The circular 
foundation has a deep graduated circular flounce, 
which is veiled with a lace-edged flounce of 
white chiffon. ‘The white mousseline drop- 
skirt is slightly gored at top and has several rows 
of shirring to form a yoke; twelve inches below 
is another band of shirring and below this 
again is a deep graduated flounce, put on with a 
wide shirred heading. Two narrow frills of 
Valenciennes lace, two inches apart, border 
hem. On the upper part of skirt narrow bias 
folds of white taffeta embroidered with small 
silver dots, strap at seven-inch intervals, ending 
at top of flounce. The waist has a band of 
shirring at top, above which is a trimming of 
tucked chiffon, shirred a little, with a row of 
narrow Valenciennes lace between each tuck. 
A similar trimming finishes the elbow sleeves, 
with the chiffon ending as a graduated ruffle, 





edged with the lace. Chou of chiffon and 
lace on left of shoulder. Strappings on waist 
and sleeves of the silver-embroidered taffeta. 
Soft girdle of white taffeta with sash ends 
bordered with embroidered bias fold. 

Fig. 6276.—Empire tea gown in pale blue 
chiffon figured with black, and accordion- 
plaited pale blue chiffon over pale blue Louisine, 
The under part of figured chiffon lined with 
the Louisine is fitted 4 la Princesse, and has 
four accordion-plaited ruffles of the plain chif- 
fon, each edged with a tiny ruche of creamy 
French silk lace above hem. Narrow bands of 
black velvet ribbon trim with small rhinestone 
buckles down centre ot front. A wider ribbon 
for girdle with larger buckle. Heading the ac- 
cordion-plaited Empire drapery of the plain 
chiffon, in which is a wide insertion of the 
cream silk lace and a bordering ruche, is a nar- 
row band of the same insertion with tucking 
above and a ruche below. Wide collar of lace 
and deep frills from elbow headed by ruche, 
Sleeves slightly draped. Cluster of tea roses 
and narrow velvet forming loops with ends at 
left of corsage. 

Fig. 6277. —Evening wrap for summer wear 
of cream white albatross veiling, lined through- 
out with shell pink liberty satin. Hooded 
cape with ruffle border of cream appliqué lace 
net, with edging of satin ribbon loops in the 
same shade of pink as the liaing. A graduated 
band of the same lace, fulled a little above hem, 
rising to a high point at front. This is also 
bordered with the ribbon loops. Around the 
shoulders is a scarf of cream liberty mousseline, 
with fan-shaped choux at front and gauze rose 
outlined with black velvet baby ribbon, pink 
paillette centre. Long ends of the scart are 
caught with small tight bows of velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 6285.—Costume of light castor lady’s 
cloth over the same shade of taffeta. The cir- 
cular taffeta foundation has an under ruffle of 
accordion plaiting, On it is a deep facing ot 
the cloth trimmed with groups of four rows ot 
a fancy silk braid in the same color as cloth. 
The long tunic, of the cloth, is cut in rounded 
points of graduated depths, finished with stitch- 
ing and groups of small crochetted silk buttons. 
Fullness at waist in small tucks ; at back in in- 
verted plait with four tiny tucks each side of 
fastening. The Eton blouse coat has an inner 
vest and stock of white moiré, braided with the 
silk braid anda silver cord. Revers on Eton 
similarly braided, with silver loops strapping over 
to silver bullet buttons on turn-over collar of 
black satin, which forms a small double cape 
over shoulders at back. Fullness in fronts in 
groups of tiny tucks, Sleeves fulled into 
braided wristbands of moiré. Batiste wrist puff. 
Girdle of stitched cloth with large silver but- 
tons. 

Fig. 6287.—Dinner dress of pale yellow 
crépe de Paris over white taffeta. The circular 
taffeta foundation is finished with an accordion 
plaiting, over which is a lace-edged plaiting of 
the same depth of white chiffon. The yellow 
crépe drop-skirt is three-pieced, a front gore of 
cream Bruges lace, and circular sides and back 
tucked in half-inch tucks to within twelve 
inches of hem at which point they dre allowed 
to flare, The waist is tucked to match skirt, 
fitting closely at back and blousing a little at 
front, A corded piping of azure satin finishes 
at waist line and corsage, Bertha collar of 
cream Bruges, Sleeves tucked to elbow, flar- 
ing into a narrow frill which is faced with azure 
liberty silk, Two narrow black velvet ribbons 
are looped at left of corsage, caught again with 
smaller loops at right at waist iine, continuing 
down right side of front panel ending with three 
loops and ends, 

Fig. 6288.—Gown of reseda Lansdowne 
over the same color taffeta. The foundation is 
circular finished with a deep accordion-plaiting. 
The Lansdowne drop-skirt is four-pieced. 
Front gore, circular sides with graduated side- 
plaited flounce, and box-plaited back breadth. 
Heading the side-plaited flounce is a one-and-a- 
half-inch bias band of cream taffeta embroidered 
in Persian coloring and outlined with a tiny 
silver cord. It ends in point on front gore 
with three silver bullet buttons. A second 
band is placed five inches below. The double 
box-plait in back breadth is stitched down on 
edges for six inches. The waist is close-fitting 
and opens over a front of reseda chiffon, ac- 
cordion-plaited; two small plaits give a little 
fullness in the waist fronts, and the edges are 
finished with a fold of the cream taffeta fol- 

(Continued on page xv) 
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FOR SHIRT WAISTS 


There is no flannel so permanently satisfactory as 


‘“VIYELLA”’ 


The only unshrinkable fast colored fabric of its 
“kind, Ipall newest colorings. In all weights. 
At all Dry-goods Shops. 

Name ‘‘ Viyella’’ stamped on selvage of 
every five yards. 
The genuine ‘‘ Viyella ’’ is made only 
"by Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd.. Great 
{Britain. All others are imitations. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 











Military Form 


This Corset is the latest Parisian 


model. Straight Front. Endorsed 
by leading modistes as the most per- 
fect Corset of the century. Made 
with four and five-hook clasps. 


If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 
349 Broadway, Cor. Leonard St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















THE LOUIS XV. STAY 
FOR THE NEW FIGURE 


(Name Registered and Patent Applied for.) 

A hygienic marvel of grace and beauty. 
Positively gives the new figure which so 
many other corsets are supposed to im- 
part and forces a correct carriage. Weight, 
but six and one-half ounces. 

The Louis XV. laces only in front, and 
in addition to the distinct advantage of bet- 
ter protection to its wearer from colds in 
the back, is particularly adapted for wear 
with the princess gown of the day asit con- 
forms perfectly to all the curves of the figure. 

Where impracticable to inspect this stay 
at my parlors, if bust, hips, underarm and 
belt measurements are sent, mail orders will 
be promptly filled and a satisfactory fit 
guaranteed. Price, from $12.00 up. 

Made only in the U. S. by 


H. C. WATSON, 


a1 West 30th Street, - New York 
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FRANCIS O’NEILL 
BROAD VAY & 28th ST. 


Ladies’, Gentlemen 


and Children’s...... 
SHOES 
SLIPPERS 
BOOTS 


We are at present busily 
engaged in filling our Spring 
Custom orders, and we beg to 
suggest to our patrons the 
advisability of having their 
spring and summer orders in 
as soon as possible, so as to 
avoid any rush of such work 
later on. 


FRANCIS O’NEILL 
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Wash Fabrics. 


for SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
¢¢ David and John Anderson's” 


s 
Zephyrs. 

Plaids, Striped and Plain Colors. 
Mercerized Ducks, 


Silk and Linen Shirtings, Embroidered Batiste, Printed Linen Lawns, Silk and Cotton Plissé. 
White Embroidered Piques. 
Galatea Cloth. 


Droadway KE 196 Atveet, NU 


C: 


celebrated 


Printed Dimities. 








PATTERNS 


of any design in any 
journal, also special 
unpublished imported 
designs for all pur- 


poses 


Paris 











Tur Morst-BrROUGHTON COMPANY 


3 EAST 19TH STREET 


PERIODICALS 


Year 6 mos, 
L’ Art de la Mode, - $3.50 $2 00 
Robes de Luxe, - - 8.00 500 


The leading French 
fashion journals of 
America. Send ten 
cents for sample 


copies 


New York 








Registered Trade Mark. 


_ Printed 
Irish Dimitie 


At ‘The Linen Store.” 


This crisp and dainty fabric j 
as popular as ever and as deservin; 


of popularity. 


Our present stock shows a larg 
variety of patterns, including polk. 
dots, Dresden effects, white stripe 
variety of colored 
grounds, and a number of black 


on a large 


and whites. 
Price 25 cents a yard. 


Also an unusually complete line 
of Wash Fabrics, including Ma- 
Cloth, Zephyrs, Percales, 


Lawns, Ginghams, Ducks, Pique, 


dras 


etc. 


We have just opened in connection 
with our Wash Dress Goods Depart- 
ment a new stock of Edgings, In- 


sertions, Beadings and Allovers. 


Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 W. 23d St., New York 
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THE 


NewFrenchModel 


which gives the wery /atest Parisian figurt 
and combines the utmost grace and elegance 
of outline with perfect freedom of move- 


ment and comfort to its wearer. 


MADE ONLY BY 


MME. HEWES 
Corsets to Order 


1696 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 
BET. 530 & 54TH STREETS 
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MISS BLANCHE BATES AS CIGARETTE 
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OFFICIAL MISCONDUCT WORKS INJUSTICE TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


N instance where the rights of the individual were ruthlessly 
A sacrificed for the welfare of the community was made the 
occasion of a pathetic demonstration in the metropolis a 
short time ago. Upon learning that a certain little boy was ill 
with small-pox, the authorities ordered his removal to the pest 
house on North Brother Island according to official routine. His 
mother, maddened at the thought of his passing from her care to 
that of strangers, amenable only to any officialism which has 
shown criminal mismanagement in the care of the afflicted, resisted 
the law, closing her doors upon its representatives. Being the 
wife of a policeman, she was for that reason, probably, spared the 
experience of having her barrier battered down. Parleying was 
begun, but threats and persuasions, commands and pleadings 
were of no avail. For seven hours the woman held her precious 
charge against the world. Neighbors gathered in numbers suf- 
ficiently large to crowd both the walks and the highway of a city 
block ; many of the women among them being moved to tears, 
and all testifying in one way and another to their sympathy 
with the poor mother in her unequal struggle. Hour after 
hour the crowd waited while the distracted mother continued her 
resistance ; finally convinced apparently of the hopelessness of her 
fight, the woman offered to compromise with the enemy. If she 
were allowed to accompany the child to his place of exile, and 
remain with him there throughout his illness ; and further, if she 
were permitted to carry him to the pest-house in a coach, instead 
of having him put in an ambulance, she would capitulate. The 
authorities promptly accepted her terms, and the episode was 
closed, when, followed by hundreds of tear-dimmed eyes, she and 
her child drove toward the East River. 


The case of the paramount claim of the community to be con- 
sidered at no matter what cost to the individual could not be more 
clearly defined than it was in this instance ; nor is it the first, nor 
will it, the more’s the pity, be the last in which the community 
unjustly sacrifices the individual. The latter has certainly good 
reason from shrinking to entrust his caretaking and his life to the 
community’s blundering, selfish administration. To start with it 
is the fault of the community that epidemics, like small-pox, 
diphtheria and other filth diseases, exist at all. Plague-breeding 
districts, such as the negro quarters on the west side, the Italian 
and Russian quarters, north and east, and other pestilential spots 
all over the city, are allowed to exist unmolested, the community 
neglecting its bounden duty in the matter. When the inevitable, 
loathsome, infectious disease generates in these spots,then is the in- 
nocent, cleanly, decent-living individual, should he become infected 
at the risk of his life transported from the comforts of his home, 
which he now needs more than ever, and the intelligent service of 
his own physician, and the devoted care of those who love him, to 
—what? One may not say definitely ; one can only conjecture, 
since the tragedies of the pest-house have not as yet been made 
public. What is known of the public care-taking of the sick and 
insane is, however, of such complexion as to make one almost 
prefer death for the loved one rather than to hazard his or her 
experiencing it. The patients at Bellevue Hospital were ostensibly 
safeguarded by a board of more or less eminent physicians. But 
what did their supervision amount to? For answer, read the 
sickening details of the torture of Hilliard, the insane man whose 
friends were so unfortunate as to entrust him to the tender mercies 
of that den of horrors. And only God, and the hospital authori- 
ties and attendants and their victims know know how many other 
unfortunates have been abused at that institution. The buildings 
themselves are now declared to be most unfit for use ; in fact, 


they are said to be positively vile, and this on the authority of 
commissioners and physicians to whom the facts cannot be new. 
Indeed, the disquieting element in the whole matter is that the 
highly reputable medical board, and the commissioner, who is the 
court of last resort in the administration of affairs must have been 
as cognizant of the unfitness of the buildings and the character of 
the nurses, and at least of some of the most flagrant abuses many 
months ago, as they are to-day ; either that or they gave no heed 
to the matter at all, in which case they were criminally negligent, 
morally at least, whatever, they may have been legally. No 
warning was given to the public as to the brutality or the inexperience 
of the nurses, nor were any other of the shortcomings of the hospital 
criticised publicly ; only those poor unfortunates whose meager- 
ness of purse brought them within the sphere of its operations 
knew of the horrors of the place. Just as the death, by alleged 
violence, of the inmate of the insane ward was being made the 
subject of discussion in sober journals, and of flamboyant sensational- 
ism in the giddy ones, the small pox patients in private homes 
began to be hurried into the care of the selfsame administration, 
that had so unwisely (to put it mildly) guided the destinies of Belle- 
vue patients. The health officials who are so easy-going about 
plague-breeding spots, are possessed of superlative energy when 
the plague is bred, and woe to the unfortunate who is stricken 
with it, whether he be rich or poor; woe also to those ‘of his 
household for devastating fumigation falls to their lot. No tears, 
no prayers, no influence avails. Away with the patient to the pest- 
house! 


The experience of this winter, in New York, shows that this 
question of the official isolation of those infectiously diseased, is 
one that is likely to become a matter of intense personal coricern to 
any individual in the community. Also is the destruction of 
property by official fumigation, likely to inflict loss on any house- 
hold, which has the misfortune to harbor for ever so short a time 
one of its inmates, that has become infected. Is it not about time 
the individual set up a bill of rights in the matter? It is official 
negligence that makes plagues possible ; one result being, as has 
been demonstrated this winter, to seriously imperil the patient's life 
by transporting him from his home. Again, the decree goes forth 
that germ-destroying agencies shall be set free in the home of the 
late patient, and as those unfortunate enough to have experienced 
an official fumigation, very well know ‘‘ germ’ is not the only 
kind of of destruction which results. Is it just that the individual 
should suffer all these things, in mind, body and estate, without 
redress, when his woes are not of his own making, but result trom 
official neglect? The matter of vaccination has nothing to do 
with the case. In the first place, a respectable minority of physi- 
cians in good standing disbelieve in its advisability and its efficacy; 
and in the next place, even if it is all that its advocates claim for it, 
it does not relieve the community, through its officials, of respon- 
sibility. If there were no disease-breeding spots left to do their 
worst, there would be no need of specifics ; the root of the whole 
trouble lies in official misconduct, for which now the individual 
pays heavily in comfort, life, and substance. How long will he 
suffer injustice in this matter? Does he not realize how wholesome 
would be the effect of a few suits brought against the community in 
defense of his rights if he has any in the matter? Or ifhe has not, that 
agitation of the subject is the only way in which he can secure them? 


It is not conceivable that free born Americans will continue for 
long to allow their children, their wives and their parents to submit 
to the injustice of thus paying the penalty of official neglect. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


SAD_FATE OF AN ABLE WOMAN WHO IS ALSO A 
ROYAL LADY—A RIVAL FOR THE SALOON— 
ONE WOMAN SCORNS TO ACCEPT A LAR- 
GESS—ANOTHER ASSUMES THE OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF HER RENEGADE HUSBAND— 

THE COLD-TAKEN DIET-——-ONE 
RESULT OF MIDNIGHT CLOS- 
ING——-THE NEGRO AS A 
MILL OPERATIVE 


Lthough the eyes of the world have been 
A turned to the English royal family, 
and journals of all nations have pub- 
lished many columns of news and comment in 
regard to the dead Queen and her descendants, 
little or no mention has been made of the sadly 
afflicted woman who at the moment lies 
stricken with fatal disease in the country of her 
adoption. The French Empress Eugenie has 
been sympathized with and made much of, but 
her fate she brought largely upon herself, and 
as a woman she does not compare in nobility 
of character or brilliancy of intellect with the 
neglected Dowager Empress, one time an 
English Princess and now Empress Frederick 
of Germany. A more cruel fate surely was 
never meted out to a public-spirited woman of 
progressive ideas, a person of culture who 
sought the companionship of men and women 
of intellectual attainment. The Empress was 
fitted by inclination, native endowment and 
mental training for an exalted position where 
she could have had opportunity to influence the 
national life, and those Americans who met 
her in Italy, when she was the Crown Princess, 
remember how she gathered about her the 
learned, and how foreign it was to her to con- 
tent herself with a life of frivolity. 


* 
* * 


Her progressive tendencies and her English 
bred interest in public questions made her 
somewhat unpopular with the Germans, whose 
house-frau ideal of woman's sphere has hardly 
yet begun to yield, even a little, to modern 


tendencies. This belated conservatism looked 
askance at the Crown Princess, but her acces- 
sion to the throne, along with that of her en- 
lightened consort, would have put her in posi- 
tion where she could have exercised an influence 
impossible to her in the subordinate station 
that she occupied. Her opportunity came, and 
what it must have meant to a capable woman 
burning with a desire to improve conditions in 
her adopted country! The Empress could not 
help realizing that she was exceptionally well 
fitted for the requirements of a high position in 
this progressive age, and so strong and self- 
poised a character was undoubtedly not with- 
out ambition. When her hopes had apparently 
reached the stage of fruition, think of the 
tragedy that barred her path—a death-stricken 
emperor whose reign was foreordained to be a 
matter of weeks and not of years. The race 
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with Death; the unseemly wrangle of the 
physicians in attendance, and the final catas- 
trophe, make for a wife who also aspired to be 
a de facto Empress a terribly bitter experience. 
As though fate meant to do its malevolent 
worst, not only was the Fmpress called upon 
to endure the loss of her husband, and of the 
crown that had barely touched her forehead, 
but her anachronism of a son deliberately in- 
sulted and humiliated her. Now she lives 
practically forgotten, a woman the peer of the 
ablest queen who ever graced a throne. 
* 
* * 
* When Bishop Potter in the course of a 
public address referred to liquor saloons as 
poor men’s clubs, he was subjected to consid- 
erable inflammatory criticism. What the 
reverend gentleman said was true, of course, 
for anyone who is at all conversant with the 
subject knows that the social side of the saloon 
is as potent to draw customers as are the 
beverages sold over the bar; indeed, men who 
are not in the least bibulous are wont to repair 
to the saloon, not only for social intercourse 
with their neighbors, but also for the purpose 
of transacting business, or for the discussion of 
politics. It will be admitted that the vast 
majority of homes are not places of entertain- 
ment in the evening, nor are those situate in 
big cities, places where the inmates can be even 
comfortable, the quarters being usually 
crowded, too populous, and too noisy. There 
is need of provision for the social side of men, 
a fact that some wise persons in Chicago seem 
finally to realize, for there has been started in 
that city a movement to secure the use of the 
public school buildings as social centres. Many 
parents, it is said, need education as much as 
their children, this being especially true of 
people from other countries who lack economic 
knowledge. The Reverend Dr. Gunsaulus 
claims that as politics was argued in the school 
houses formerly, there is no good reason why 
the same use may not be made of them to-day. 
‘* The American school house is a temple of 
freedom. It fought the Revolution and freed 
the slaves."’ Other clergymen have expressed 
themselves in sympathy with these views, one 
of them pointing out that the use of school 
houses for the neighborhood meetings where 
matters to be passed upon by the voters could 
be discussed, would be vastly preferable to the 
present meeting-places which, in many districts, 
are saloons or rooms connected with saloons. 
Pia 

Two instances have lately been recorded in 
the public prints in which women have shown 
commendable financial independence. The 
first refers to Mrs. H. A. W. Tabor, who 
protested against the suggestion that the Legis- 
lature of Colorado should appropriate money 
to pay the funeral expenses of her late husband, 
the United States Senator. She insists upon 
paying the bill herself, as she will be abun- 
dantly able to do so when the estate is settled, 
$50,000 being her prospective share of it. 
This is refreshing reading in a time when 
every human being, whether he carried the 
musket at one time or she taught a school, is 
endeavoring to appropriate as much of the 
public moneys in the way of pensions as 
national or state Legislature can be persuaded 
toassign tothem. The other instance of femi- 
nine self-respecting independence is equally 
commendable. Mrs Edwin B. Kelly, after 
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being married for a fortnight, found herself at 
the end of that time a deserted bride in the 
Windsor-Clifton Hotel in Chicago. The lady, 
instead of posing with a halo of romance as a 
love-lorn woman, promptly set to work to 
liquidate the indebtedness her husband had in- 
curred for her and for himself, and this she is 
doing by working in the laundry of the hotel 
to which she was brought as a guest. Not 
only does Mrs. Kelly thus display a keen 
sense of the binding nature of obligation, but 
in addition she evinces a desire that justice 
should have sway ; for upon learning of her 
husband’s perfidy, she placed the case in the 
hands of the police with orders for his arrest. 


* 
* & 


Those suffering from a tendency to over- 
much flesh will probably be interested in a new 
theory of diet, hailing from Paris and the ob- 
ject of which is to preserve the figure. The 
basic idea of the diet is that everything must be 
eaten or drunk cold; this applies to coffee, tea 
and soup, as weil as to other articles of diet. 
The ménu for breakfast is cold game or hard- 
boiled eggs and ham, toast and a cup of cold 
milk. For luncheon cold meats, cold pud- 
ding with bread, cheese or salad are recom- 
mended. The evening meal is to consist of 
a mayonnaise, cold entrées and possibly a hot 
cutlet very lean, and rather under done; hot 
vegetables are positively tabooed. 


* 
* 


The subject of expectoration in public has 
come in lately for newspaper comment and 
among many excellent articles on the subject is 
one contributed to the New York Times by a 
correspondent who begs for clean streets, un- 
befouled by dirt or saliva, on the behalf of 
the thousands of little children who are sent 
abroad every day to enjoy fresh air. The 
writer points out that the pavements of Madi- 
son, Union and Washington Square and Cen- 
tral Parks are encrusted with germ retaining 
matter, the noisome fresh expectorations form- 
ing an almost continuous line from one end of 
the play-ground to the other. _It is asked, is 
not the Board of Health aware that children 
are closer to the contagion and nearer to it by 
a half statue length as they stand upon the 
ground? A suggested cure for the evil is that 
notice be printed forbidding expectoration on 
the park walks, and that the loungers be told 
to use either the street gutters or the ground 
back of the seats where the soil acts as a disin- 
fectant. 


* 
* * 


The Chicago ordinance closing saloons at 
midnight has had one unexpectedly good re- 
sult. There is less crime on the street at 
night, and the arrests have been one tenth less, 
neither of which facts is surprising ; but what 
has astonished those who worked for the ordi- 
nance is that there has been‘a decrease in the 
number of the saloons. In two days more 
than seventy liquor dealers surrendered their 
licenses and abandoned what had become an 
unprofitable business. This gives some indi- 
cation of the enormous amount of money 
squandered after midnight by persons who in 
many instances could ill afford to misuse their 
substance in this way. 


* 
x * 
Friends of the negro are very anxious that 


(Continued on page 134) 
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(Centinued from page 132) 

there should be no misunderstanding as to the 
closing of the cotton mills in Charleston, S. 
C., where negro labor had been employed for 
two years. One of the owners of the mill 
states most emphatically that the negro has not 
failed as a mill operative. Of the five hundred 
employees about half worked as satisfactorily 
as the white employee. The trouble was the 
uncertainty from day to day of having a full 
complement of hands. It is comparatively 
easy to get a living in a Southern seaport city, 
and the trouble with this mill was it was situ- 
ated in Charleston. Too late the mill owners 
realized that had their plant been located in a 
rural district where the hands could have been 
lodged in houses under the control of the 
company, the experiment of utilizing negro 
labor in mills, would have had a better chance 
and that undoubtedly it would have been a 
success. As it was, the operatives were scat- 
tered’ all over Charleston, and the company 
could not call in hands when needed as in a 
mill town. 


HER BEST SCORE 
By Littian Brooks 
In Two Parts 


PART I—PRELIMINARIES 

Ell, did it pay?’’ asked Little 

Alice. 

She settled herself more comfortably 
among her pillows, and clasped her hands 
above the tumbled masses of her hair. 

Pauline, seated on the edge of the bed, 
drew off her gloves reflectively. 

‘*Well?’’ questioned Alice after a mo- 
ment’s silence. Her long half-closed eyes 
swept comprehensively over the details of her 
sisters’s evening gown, then raised themselves 
in lazy inquiry to her face. 

«When will the oracle speak? Do you 
want advice? If you do, I shall help you to 
decide as foolishly as though I were twice as 
young.”” 

Pauline took out her side combs and drop- 
ped them in a little heap in her lap. 

‘* You are young enough as it is, dear. 
Yes, it paid.” 

Alice looked thoughtful. 

‘« Was he dark or light, tall or short. It 
goes without saying that he was clever—or 
was there more than one?”’ 

‘¢That would have been too good to be 
true, and anyway, I am not at all sure that 
there was even one."” ‘ 

‘‘ Begin at the beginning,’’ said Alice, 
«« and see that you tell the truth. Then after 
you have finished I shall point out your mis- 
takes, for of course you made mistakes. You 
always do.”’ 

‘< We were very late,” began Pauline with 
amused obedience. ‘* You know how bored 
we were at the idea of going. We were none 
of us in an intellectual mood. Everything 
was in full blast when we arrived, so we were 
shown up the back way to the dressing-rooms. 
The front stairs plunged us at once into the 
large hall they are so proud of, and every 
corner was packed."’ 

‘*« Poor things, I suppose they were all won- 
dering why they came,"’ said Little Alice 
sympathetically. 

*« You should have seen Hallie Beardsley,” 
continued Pauline. ‘She was inimitable. 
She knew that her gown was the very latest 
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thing, and months ahead of the fashion. She 
had her diamonds and her handsome husband 
—what more could she ask? She absorbed 
everything and everybody as a background to 
herself. Her hostess felt as though she had 
done something exceptionally clever, although 
what, had not quite time to analyze.” 

Alice frowned. 

**T hate Hallie. 
brains.*’ 

‘* Some one had finished a selection from 
Browning, and some one else was about to 
begin another. There had been a burst of 
talk, but suddenly every one had become 
silent ; it would not have been safe to sigh. 
Hallie was the picture of absorbed attention. 
She wore a dreamy look of anticipation, as 
though she were about to listen to a life-long 
favorite. 1 knew that in reality she was won- 
dering if the roses in her hair would last 
through the evening.”’ 

‘*But where does he come in?*’ cried 
Little Alice impatiently. Who cares what 
kind of a look Hallie wore. You would not 
believe in it anyway.”’ 

‘* He was leaning against the wall when I 
first saw him,”’” said Pauline, with a little half 
smile of recollection, ‘¢and although he knew 
that he had attracted my attention, he kept on 
looking at me with a certain calm assurance 
that must be one of his characteristics.” 

‘I like him for that,’” said Alice. 

«« Later, Russell brought him up and intro- 
duced him.”’ 

‘* Did he interest you, Pauline ?”’ 

There was a moment's pause ; then Pauline 
rose and gathered her belongings together. 

‘I found him qui e nice, but not any nicer 
than—the rest. It is really awfully late, and 
I am wicked to talk to you. Good night, 
Little Alice, sweet dreams.’” 

Alice watched her as she walked away, 
then jumped up and pattered across the room 
in her bare feet to the dressing table. She 
picked up a little silver box and rubbed some 
of its contents lightly across her lips. <I 
had forgotten,’’ Little Alice murmured. ‘It 
is well to keep them looking young even if 
one is only sixteen—at least, so Hallie says."’ 
Then she studied her reflection intently in the 
glass. ‘*I hope you will not belie your 
looks and be transparent when you are twenty- 
one. It would be a shame, my dear,’’ she 
said, as she turned to put out the light. 


She’s a French doll, with 


II 


The next morning Pauline came down to 
breakfast, dressed for golf. Alice swept over 
her one of her comprehensive glances. It 
was a little trick that belonged to the child, 
and had been known to disconcert many a 
society veteran. 

«¢ Whither away ?*’ she asked. ‘‘It looks 
rather like golf, but then one can never tell 
nowadays. You have played too much lately. 
I do not approve. What is to become of your 
sewing class, and the official correspondence 
of the Moonlight Club, and the nine starving 
orphans you told me about the other day ?”’ 

Pauline colored, but laughed. 

«¢ The nine starving orphans have been fed, 
and the other things are attended to. In the 
meantime let me suggest that curiosity is not 
well bred.”” 

‘¢ One cannot afford to be out of the fash- 
ion,’ said Little Alice evenly, at which her 
father laughed and her mother sighed. ‘* There 
is Hallie !*’ she exclaimed as a whistle sounded 
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in the hall. ‘*She could not imagine that 
there might be a time when her presence 
would be unwelcome. How hard it is for 
some people to realize « 

‘*Good morning,”’ said Hallie sweetly. 
** Did I hear the voice of Little Alice? Do 
not let me interrupt. I am always anxious to 
profit by any wisdom that comes my way. 
How late you are! We breakfasted hours 
a o.** 

Alice looked up at her with an expression 
of child-like innocence. 

**How well you stand green, and late 
hours,”” she said. 

Hallie winced, and glanced at her shirt- 
waist doubtfully. 

‘Green always was my color. By the 
way, Pauline, I must congratulate you. Dick 
Payne has proclaimed himself conquered.”’ 

Pauline raised her eyebrows. 

£*So soon!*” she said. 

‘*Not that I have not heard him say the 
same thing many times before,’’ continued 
Hallie aimably, ‘* but then, you know his re- 
putation.*” 

Pauline nodded. ‘* A flirt,’’ she remarked. 

‘* Why am I so young?”’ exclaimed Alice, as 
she surreptitiously shot a bread ball at Hallie. 
‘Somehow I feel that I could successfully 
prick just some such bubble. I think I could 
do it now.”’ 

Hallie looked her over critically. 

“Yes, I believe you could. You look 
older than you are, and then you start with ar 
immense advantage ; you have not any heart.”’ 

Pauline rose and walked over to her sister's 
chair. 

‘¢ No heart for you, Hallie,’’ she said cold- 
ly, ‘¢and at times I do not blame her. I am 
surprised that you, a married woman, should 
waste so much bitterness on a little school girl. 

Alice took her sister's hand and rubbed it 
softly against her cheek. 

** You need not fight my battles, dear. I can 
look out for myself, and I like you better above 
us in the clouds where you belong. As for 
Hallie »’’ and she looked at her from under 
her lashes, ‘‘she forgets sometimes that she is 
not sixteen also. I am off to the professor. I am 
late enough now. Good-bye, dear Hallie,” 
she added as she left the room. 

** Alice does so rub me,** murmured Hallie 
half apologetically, «but to return to Dick 
Payne. He really said some charming things 
about you, and finally asked outright if I 
would not bring him to call. May I?” 

«* Why, of course."” 

«¢ And I have asked him to the Anniversary 
Dance at the Club’’—rising to go— ‘‘so 
do not say that I am not your friend. I 
wish that you had a little more diablerie,”’ 
she said slowly, ‘*I wish you were a little 
more—like Alice.”’ 

‘¢I shall tell her what you say,’’ called 
Pauline, as she closed the door. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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WHITE SATIN BODICE, SABLE-TRIMMED——-RED 
CLOTH COSTUMES FOR SOUTHERN RESORT 
WEAR—PINK MOHAIR WITH ROUND 
BODICE——-GRAY FOULARDS AND 
SWISSES—-FORECASTS IN RE- 

GARD TO SKIRTS AND 
SLEEVES 


Ooking over our engagement calendar, 
just started into its purple-bordered 
Lenten classification, we find little or 

nothing comporting with the church meaning 
and intention of the season, nor one iota more 
of repose or leisure than when social trumpet- 
ings were gathering us to big social functions 
by night and day. Page after page now reads 
of jottings for musicales, lectures, club-meet- 
ings for light sports, whist afternoons, lunch- 
eons, intime dinners, by far the jolliest of the 
year, concerts, readings, visits out of town, 
sewing classes, barely possible to be present at, 
a run to Charleston to join a yachting party 
bound for the West Indies, to return after 
Easter. Hundreds upon hundreds are already 
scattered among the winter resorts, and as 
many more just packed for the start. And 
their boxes contain besides dinner and ball 
gowns, which go without further comment, 
except to say that it is to be hoped they will 
win new praises. The really fresh new ones 
belong to the class of pretty evening dresses, 
not reaching out into too much extravagance, 
but as simple in some cases as the smartest 
gowns are often known to be, and in which 
the wearers exert their utmost fascination of 
personality. These are made of satin-faced 
toulards, of white Louisine, and of brilliant 
soft taffetas, of crépe voiles in silk and wool, 
and in choice baréges, of the same mixtures. 
White and colored mohairs and challies count 
for forenoon service. The mohairs, however, 
are often very dressy affairs. 


SMART WHITE SATIN BODICE 


Then come the separate panne bodices as 
well as others of silk and satin with some one 
or two very choice ones of lace. One of the 
white satin bodices, made as simply as if it 
were the most ordinary of materials, not even 
tucked, had for its trimming the narrowest 
band of genuine Russian sable down its open 
fronts, and on the bottom of open sleeves, new 
genre, afterwards forming a light design upon 
the front and back by a few well placed lines. 
But the cachet this fur gave to the bodice was 
enchanting. Narrow bands of white panne 
were inset down these fronts, also as vest sug- 
gestions, on which were pale rose-pink coral 
buttons linked between with small brilliants of 
the simili order. There was a plissé front of 
chiffon, ivory-white, set also upon the stock in 
upright panels, with long bits of white embroid- 
ery upon net alternating. 


RED CLOTH TRIMMED WITH BLACK VELVET 


Red cloth gowns are a pretty addition to 
these wardrobes under discussion, if made 
either with a jupe corselet, or belted in as a 
round bodice usually is. Black velvet is the 
best contrast for such purposes, and short black 
velvet boléros are also happy accessories. A 
remarkably smart red camel’s-hair cloth is en- 
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tirely trimmed with black cord lacings. On 
the skirt are five lines so defined from belt to 
bottom of the skirt, which is scalloped and 
trimmed round with a narrow black cloth ruch- 
ing pinked out. On the fronts are two laced 
up divisions, and one on the outer line of each 
sleeve. Belt is of red cloth on the bias, 
strapped across with black cords. The long 


plain red sleeves have the lacing on each, end- . 


ing in a small bow of cord tasseled on the ends. 
A similar bow finish is on the rest of the bod- 
ice and skirt lacings. A red felt hat is worn, 
folded up into a tricorne, but low and broad 
across the brow. It is faced with black velvet, 
and trimmed with black feathers. 


BLACK MILITARY BRAID ON RED CLOTH 


Still another red gown is strapped with a fine 
black military braid. On the skirt this braid 
measures at the bottom, where it ends a few 
inches above the hem about three inches, but 
then it tapers little by little to half an inch at the 
belt line, rendered in the most accurate way by 
good tailoring and the perfection of pressing. 
A high belt of black panne shows off the svelte 
roundness of the waist, while above that again 
is a short boléro matching the skirt in trim- 
ming. The neck, being cut down in front into 
a V, has a black panne chemisette and collar- 
band, the latter crossed by gold braid, the ends 
crossed in front and studded with small gold 
buttons. Similar braided stripes are seen on 
the sleeves, the undersleeves being of black 
panne with gold braided wristbands and gold 
button ornamentation. 


SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE MODEL FOR MOHAIR 


To this outfit was added a smart mohair in 
exquisite peach pink shade, made in perfect 
taste for dressy occasions by day. The skirt 
in line and cut left nothing to be desired, and 
was entirely untrimmed. For lining there was 
the same shade of taffeta. The bodice hada 
round back, flat, while the fronts were ex- 
tremely open, as the genre makes a demand for 
four flat plaits, the two middle ones several 
inches apart, and the other two separated by 
something less, and attached to the bodice 
proper very close to the arm. A plissé of 
white mousseline de soie was under this entire 
opening, the bodice being cut down into a V 
in front. Three embossed gold galloons crossed 
this white front, each having a gold ring slide 
set with diamonds in the centre. For belt 
there was a broad white silk elastic fastened by 
a long oval buckle of gold set with simili oval 
diamonds also. The long sleeves were trimmed 
almost to the elbow with narrower gold galloon 
to match, each one finished by a small ring 
slide. There were double shoulder collars un- 
der one of white satin, with over-collar of 
white panne, both corded on the edge with 
gold braid. This is the charming manner of 
finishing the neck, the high chemisette being of 
the same mousseline plissé trimmed with gold 
galloon. To be worn is a white mousseline 
capeline, low and broad, closely shirred in 
tucks, and having a twist of gold gauze and a 
large single gold rose on the left. The under 
brim is made up on one side with white mous- 
seline and a flat gold gauze bow. 


DRESSY SHEER FABRICS 


There are so many good shades of gray in 
lead, steel and zinc tones, among the new fou- 
lards and transparent Swiss muslins, their de- 
signs being usually in white, which gives 
further opportunity to trim them with white 
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laces, silks or guimps; they promise well for 
smartness. Swisses having upon their fine 
white grounds shaded spots in two or three 
different tones of one color are dainty fabrics. 
Fine batiste having a satin spot, in some one of 
the pale evening shades is another attractive 
material for summer evening wear. Printed 
white bobinets with floral designs, which ap- 
peared late last season, are again invitingly 
offered for dressy indoor toilettes or for garden 
party functions months hence. 


INDICATIONS 


Private foreign news especially for this arti- 
cle assures us that hats are to be low and broad 
for the spring and summer seasons, and that 
full-skirted gowns are to be strongly pressed 
forward. Sleeves are to be much fuller at the 
arm seam, while the flat genre, without a wrin- 
kle, is to be passed over. is the variety of 
sleeve models is extremely large and the plain 
top sleeve only requires to be somewhat fuller 
few anxieties need be caused by this news. 
Pointed eighteenth-century bodices also are 
promised, so the natural conclusion is that 
gathered skirts must be worn with them, 
rounding out over the hips in full drapery, 
accompanied by elbow sleeves flounced at the 
elbow. A fetching style this wherever it may 
appear. The Jenny Lind décolletage, where 
the round shoulders rise out of the décolleté 
gown, and short full sleeves are set into the 
bodice, is another hint for summer smartness. 
But authoritative and fixed fashions are still in 
embryo, requiring our patience and discretion 
for a few weeks longer. ‘The Riviera season 
is yet to decide much that was sent out in a 
tentative spirit. Whatever meets with success 
there lives on and produces its own evolution 
in many other directions. It is to be hoped 
too much of the early nineteenth-century 
fashions will not enter into the coming modes, 
as nothing can redeem them from thorough 
unbecomingness and want of grace. Something 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth century periods, 
so rich in variety and feminine charm, modified 
for our time, is a perfection to be longed for. 





GLIMPSES 


AMonc— 


What are called trifling birthday gifts for 
one’s family circle of nieces and cousins be- 
longing to the young set, are stocks, ties, and 
belt streamers. The last two, being trimmed 
with ferrets of silver or gold, both for day and 
evening wear, have become the craze. Far 
from losing by their popularity these pretty ad- 
juncts are in their place extremely modish. In 
jet and in passementerie manufacture, they are 
being ordered a great deal for half-mourning 
decoration. 


WE-- 


Are all curious in regard to the coming 
spring skirt model, as the French creators 
show no disinclination to full skirts, while our 
determination to retain close-fitting ones has 
not abated one jot. The noted faiseurs keep 
sending over what are called ‘¢ full models"’ 
but clientes of the best makers here refuse 
them in toto. Which shall win? 


NoTHING— 


Draws a greater crowd of nice- looking 
women than a sale of those pretty wash silks, 














which have grown into such continuous popu- 
larity in the last few years. Many buy them 
to make up into summer night dresses, into 
short petticoats, others for shirt waists, and for 
children’s frocks, while almost all women 
secure them for practical negligées. A new 
departure, however, originated recently with a 
matron, who purchased many yards of three 
varieties in stripe and color, for—what think 
you? Pajamas. For husband and two sons, 
there are to be three sets of six to the set, one 
in mauve for the pater, rose- pink and sky-blue 
for the Harvard sons, a brun and a blond. 


For— 


Summer gowns count upon veilings, fou- 
lards and baréges; all three are the smartest 
fabrics for wear at Palm Beach and Aiken, as 
those who go there will attest. Cream-white 
and very sheer baréges are in great demand ; 
strawberry reds and white and blues and 
mauves with the same combination are the 
chic thing to choose in foulards, if you are on 
the sunny side of forty. Black and white, 
lavender and white, puce and white, define the 
modish choice among the dressy matrons. 
Yes— 

True it is—most true, that we are to dress 
our hands next season with silk gloves and silk 
‘¢mits."’ Both are long in the arm and lace- 
woven, and signify wear for gown with elbow 
sleeves. The grays form a pretty neutral 
variety, but in colors and black silk is our 
choice to be extended. They are picturesque, 
Romney-like, as we expect our next season 
gowns to be. 


WHEN— 


In doubt about the neck finish of a décol- 
lete corsage decide at once upon a straight 
scarf fichu, if you want to make sure of smart- 
ness. Look about at dance reunions, and at 
ceremonious dinners, and note how many such 
fichus are there worn, and how becoming they 
are generally. 


THaT— 


Weaving over the surface of fine batistes in 
all the choicest colors, pretty designs with a 
fine gold ora silver thread is the ‘* latest cry 
in modish summer gown fabrics for evening 
wear. The beauty of the combination when 
«« made up *’ is beyond belief. 


THERE— 


Is an incredible variety in the fabrics for 
next season's exploitation, so far only known 
to gown makers generally by samples from 
importers. Two of the smartest for day wear 
are first a silk and wool fine crépe-finished 
sheer veiling or poplinette, forty-six inches 
wide ; the second, an all-wool sheer, loosely 
woven canvas cloth, extremely soft and pliable, 
of the same width, but less than half the price 
of the first-named and an ideal forenoon gown 
for June wear. 


As— 


For the new tones introduced in gown ma- 
terial colors, pink-grays are to be noted, and 
the reverse—gray-pinks—which are best appre- 
ciated by those who understand mixing colors 
on a palette. Both of these are beautifully 
soft to the eye. A blue-gray lavender is an- 
other charming tint. In blues, from the most 
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invisible of navy blues, a wide gulf, into rich 
deep Sévres tones, then another flight into a 
metallic gray-blue like the plumage of some 
tropical birds, and still a paler shade, en suite. 


ribbons adapt themselves to so many purposes 
it is well to indicate their serviceableness. 
They trim hats capitally when crown drapery 
is required ; they will drape high belts, make 











Then come yellow-brown Quaker tints in three 
gradations. 


THaT— 
Those twelve-inch soft satin-faced sash- 











a bodice, a boléro, a front plastron, empiéce- 
ments, undersleeves, panels tor a skirt, opera- 
bags, sachets, facings, revers, collars, scarfs 
and stocks. 


FOR ‘*‘ DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS”’ SEE PAGE II 
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{Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable shou!d enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


NEW NECKWEAR-——KHAKI SHIRTS AND sTOCKS— 
YOKES AND COLLARS——-FLOWERED CREPE DE 
CHINE—REAL STONES IN GOLD CHAINS 


—FLOWER BOAS—-BUTIONS — 


SASHES LACE ROBES 


of spring neckwear is that seen in 

sketch No. 1. The material is side- 
plaited mousseline de soie, ornamented with soft 
folds of liberty satin, through the middle of 
which runs a gold cord finished in front with 
wee gold buttons. ‘The cravat is also of mous- 
seline de soie, side-plaited and inset near the 
bottom with a lovely pattern of deep cream 
fancy lace. The style is particularly pretty, 
suggesting the period of Louis xv. Price $3.25. 
This model can be had in any color or in black; 
however, the examples in all-white are the 
most useful as they can be worn with any 
bodice. 

Sketch No. 2 illustrates a dainty chiffon 
stock the many ends of which in front are 
edged with a narrow frill of the chiffon, which 
adds greatly to the airiness of this pretty little 
neckpiece. Price $3. 

An unusual and attractive shirt waist, made 
of fine white linen lawn in simple fashion— 
plain French back, full fronts and modified bishop 
sleeves—is embroidered in an all-over pattern 
of tiny figures in baby blue silk. The price is 
$4.50, and it is warranted not to fade in 
laundering. Khaki will be much used for 
separate skirts and for whole costumes this 
year, and the fashion has even extended to neck 
wear, where are found stocks of all descriptions 
and prices made from this material. The 
neckband seen in sketch No. 3 is a charming 
example of the use to which khaki may be put. 
Bands of this fabric are joined to narrow inser- 
tions of heavy lace of the same color in a rather 
intricate design, and French knots and fancy 
stitching form part of the general attractiveness 
of this little stock. A narrow bow and long 
ends are finished with gold buckles—the sole 
bit of contrasting color Price $2.75. 

None of the designs in neck wear have been 
so permanently popular as the turn-over collars 
of fine white lawn, embroidered, edged with 
fine lace or worked in some fancy stitch, and 
among the novelties are a number of these little 
collars treated in new and attractive ways. 
The model given in sketch No. 4 can be had 
entirely in white or in pink or blue combined 
with white. The fancy pattern is made of fine 
linen braid joined with Renaissance stitching, 
and the edge is finished with hemstitching, 
The price is $1.75. Less expensive is the 
collar seen in sketch No. 5, which is much on 
the same order, combining bands of pink or 
blue lawn with white. The point in front is 
made of tiny folds of linen held in place with 
intricate Renaissance stitching. This collar can 
be bought for $1.50; still another style with 
hemstitched edge, French knots and fancy stitch- 
ing in black or white linen is selling for $1. 

Persian trimmings that are marvels of work- 
manship and design include one of white taffeta 
upon which flowers and leaves in variously 
colored silks are applied and heavily outlined 
with gold tinsel thread. There is a border in 
leaf-green taffeta on either side el-borately 
worked with gold. The width is about five 
inches ; used judiciously it would have the effect 
of specially designed handwork. Price $6.75 
a yard. 

A dainty stock and tie which it would be 
well to consider for summer on account of its 
coolness is shown in illustration No. 6. It 
may be made of sheer and fine white linen 
lawn or washable mull if preferred. The price 
is $2. The small turn-over collar has an edge 
of embroidery, and the long ends are finished 
with rows of hemstitched tucks. 

A similar style has a pretty design worked 
on the collar, and tie ends in dots of a con- 
trasting color. 

Yokes to use with décolleté bodices have often 
been shown in the shops, but seldom such at- 


A Mong the prettiest of the advance models 


tractive ones as those illustrated in sketch No. 
7. This model can be had in black and steel, 
white and stee] or white and black, and costs 
$7.50. The material is mousseline de soie, 
pin-tucked and brightened with quantities of 
tiny steel beads set along the tucks These are 
separated at wide intervals with spangled narrow 
lace insertion, and there is a transparent collar 
wired to keep it in place. 

Collars of real Irish lace will be much worn 
this spring, and they are a good investment, for 
good lace may be handed down as an heirloom, 
and if properly cared for it will lose none of 
its value with the passage of time. These can 
be bought for $12 in a very pretty round effect. 
They are admirably suited for those useful blue 


linen dresses. Sketch No. 9 shows one of the 
handsomest of the point de Venice collars, ap- 
pliquéd with heavy Irish linen of the same twine 
color. The price is $18. Flowered crépe de 
chine in a very beautiful quality is selling for 
$1.50 a yard, and there is a lovely pattern of a 
large polka dot set in a circle that is exceed- 
ingly smart. These materials were nearly twice 
as expensive earlier in the season. They are of 
solid ground, the figures being self-colored. 

The lovely little fichu seen in sketch No. 8 
is of white mousseline de soie and Renaissance 
lace outlined with black and finished with a 
fine Renaissance edge. This is selling for $8, 
and it would dress any simple house gown and 
give it a renewed freshness of effect. 

Squares of liberty silk, with an immensely 
taking pattern of huge passion flowers in pink, 


yellow and mauve, are useful to throw around 
the shoulders, or to use under a coat as a 
kerchief in bitterly cold weather. They are 
$4 each. 

White piqué stocks, with a turn-over collar 
of blue madras and ends to tie in a sailor-knot 
of the same, are 75 cents. All around the 
edge of the madras runsa tiny fold of white 
lawn, adding greatly to the effect. This stock 
can be had in any color combination. 

White chiffon on which sprays of flowers of 
exquisite hues are scattered, is extremely beauti- 
ful and can be bought for $4 a yard. Doubled 
mousseline de soie embroidered in an all-over 
pattern of sprigs and flowers, is $5.50 a yard, 
and very effective. Liberty taffeta neckties, 


long enough to pass twice around the neck and 
tie, are $1.35 each. The ends are finished 
with a Persian design in dull shades and there is 
a line of white embroidery weaving in and out. 

The handsomest piqué I have seen has a 
beautifully soft French finish and a broad satin 
stripe of self color separated by plain piqué and 
alternate stripes of a lengthwise weave. The 
price is $1.25 a yard, and the colors surpass 
anything I have seen in perfection of shading. 

Down sofa cushions twenty-two inches 
square covered with figured China silks are 
selling for $1.95 ; they can be had in all con- 
ceivable colorings. Solid gold chains for the 
neck trom which depend large unevenly shaped 
pearls surmounted by beautifully designed ivy 
leaves or flowers in tiny diamonds set in plati- 
num, are $32 each. There is a large variety 


‘“SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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from which to choose, and these ornaments are 
not only real, but of the very best make and 
finish. Stunning was one of these pendants of 
heavy rose-finished gold in the centre of which 
was sunk a large fresh water pearl. Under 
this a pear-shaped bit of real turquoise matrix 
was hung. With the slender chain this can 
be had for $25. Nothing is more modish than 
this style of ornament, whichis worn with dressy 
high neck bodices, the pendant falling from 
over the edge of the neckband. Filagree ball 
hat pins of solid gold, set in the top with a real 
amethyst, are $4 each; without the stone they 
can be bought for $2.50. Four-leaf clovers 
entirely cut from turquoise matrix set in eigh- 
teen carat gold, with a diamond centre and 


stem, are $75, and, they are among the most dis- 
tinct novelties in jewelry. Airy and effective 
gauze and tulle butterfly knots for the shoulder 
of a decolleté bodice are invisibly wired and 
spangled with rhinestone or gold paillettes. 
The long ends may be left flowing or fastened 


with gold ferrets. Flower boas are among the 
latest ideas in neck trimming, and very spring- 
like are they with their silken petals ot delicate 
hues. One of the prettiest was of white silk 
poppies very full, and framing the face in a 
most becoming style. Some of these are An- 
ished with long ends of accordion-plaited chif- 
fon with an edge of petals and a deep border at 
the bottom of the same, and others, with quan- 
tities of ends of narrow satin ribbon, on which 
are tied buds and leaves of the flower used in 
the neckpiece. The latter idea would be 
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especially pretty carried out in huge crush pink 
roses and buds, all in silk. However, this 
would hardly be appropriate except for use in 
mid-summer with frocks of light color and airy 
substance ; the poppy boas may be used at once 
for carriage or evening wear, and cost from 
$8.75 upwards. 

Ribbons of gold net, three and a half inches 
wide, dotted with chenille, cost 95 cents a 
yard, and others of black or white liberty taf- 
feta, worked with flower sprigs in gold, are 
$1.35 a yard. They are over five inches wide, 
and very lovely. Jaunty hair ornaments of 
this rbbon may be had tor $2.25. Bows for 
the hair of soft and lustrous liberty Louisine are 
only 95 cents each, and they are exceedingly 
fresh and pretty for the price. Wired tulle 
rosettes for the same use cost $1.50 each. 

It seems that the use of fancy buttons for 
trimmings is to be the fashion for at least one 
more season, and the jewel-like varieties shown 
among the early importations are marvel- 
ous in finish and design. Many of these have 
the appearance of enameled brooches, for it is 
the beautifully carried out enameling combined 
with French gilt in the new art finish which 
take first rank among the most exquisite of the 
buttons. Among these are emerald green 
shamrocks, showing a tiny bordering line of 
gold anda gold stem, costing $1.50 and $1, 
according to size. Lotus flowers in copper 
color with a gold centre, is another pretty style 
button which can be had for 85 and 55 cents 
each. A particularly striking variety of crystal 
button, which has a beaten gold border and a 
medallion head of the same. The price is 
$1.10, and if you care for something dainty, 
this would probably attract your attention. The 
snake design seems to have lost none of its at- 
traction, and a deep orange centre is encircled 
by a serpent in French gilt, the head and tail 
projecting into the centre. 

There is also a lovely changeable blue and 
green enameled button on which and around 
the border a spiral of French gold is twined 
Price, $6.50 a dozen. The three last men- 
tioned buttons are all of rather large size. The 
old-fashioned china button has come back again 
in direct opposition to these nouveau siécle and 
gem-like specimens, In small size these are 
ornamented with wee roses and leaves in the 
quaint fashion of many years ago. The price 
is 35 and 40 centsa dozen The gold china 
buttons in a larger size are 60 cents a dozen. 

Linen ducks or tweeds, forty inches wide, 
with a deep border showing a handsome pattern 
in white and blue woven in the material, are 75 
a yard, and they would make useful shopping 
and traveling dresses. The same fabric can be 
had in écru with a border of black and white, 
or in dark blue combined with red and white. 

Pretty dress accessories for costumes 4 la 
Pompadour, are long and very broad sashes of 
fine white batiste over which printed sprays of 
delicately hued flowers are scattered. There is 
a graceful design of the same around the edge, 
and at either end is a broad border of floral 
sprays, trailing ribbons, and flower-filled Louis 
xv baskets. The price is $3. They add greatly 
to the picturesque effect of a costume when laid 
straight over the shoulders and loosely held 
across the arms. 

Another design is that of a Persian shawl in 
color and form on a white ground. The price 
is the same as that first mentioned. The new 
sashes of liberty Louisine, with satin finish and 
deeply fringed ends, cost $7.25 each, when 
twelve inches wide, and are lovely in texture, 
sheen and coloring. Any of the delicate even- 
ing shades may be had; ribbon of the same 
quality, four inches wide, is selling for 45 cents 
a yard. At the shop where this ribbon is to be 
found, orders are taken for fringing at reasonable 
rates. 

Unique belt buckles in Egyptian design of 
lotus leaves and flowers are $3.50, and chains of 
French gilt set with cabuchon cut imitation 
sapphires are $5 and very real in their appear- 
ance, 

Black mousseline de soie, silk embroidered in 
the most elaborate and elegant design and inset 
with gald net and application as shadowy colored 
gauze all outlined with embroidery, costs $7 a 
yard. A fine escurial lace is selling for $10.75, 
and is made exquisitely with outlining of pearls 
enclosing all the open figures in the lace. The 
new patterns of lace robes are beginning to ap- 
pear, and in a few weeks I shall undertake their 
description ; for the present I shall only men- 
von one beautiful example of the lacemakers’ 


art which is deserving of especial mention. The 
lace is escurial, which is to be much worn this 
spring, and the exceedingly elaborate design, 
with which the sleeves, high neck bodice and 
skirt, is ornamented, is outlined with a heavy 
over and over stitch much resembling cording, 
There are several different varieties of mesh 
used in the net foundation, and a pretty idea 
would be to scatter black or steel paillettes on 
the more open portions of the robe. Made 
over clinging liberty satin with a skirt of chif- 
fon between, and finished at the bottom with 
several plaited ruffles with the satin and chiffon, 
this would make an ideal costume. The price 
of the robe is $45 

There are always inexpensive laces to be 
found ; for example, the black or white Chan- 
tilly and dainty cream Lierre lace gowns. All 
this must be considered and decided upon with 
reference to taste and pocket-book. A pretty 
white net robe, with a heavy border and deep 
Vandyke points of Renaissance lace, comes 
with pieces for bodice and sleeves similarly trim- 
med and can be had for $22. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


MAIN LINES OF BODICE AND SKIRT TO REMAIN 


Hatever new manifestations of gown 
W modishness are to come later, wo- 
men may feel assured that no up- 
heavals of old lines are to take place, as the 
early models for March and April indicate the 
same style of skirts and bodices as those in use. 
This is most solacing news to those who feared 
the loss of this season’s gown because of a possi- 
ble and direct change of skirt and bolero. For- 
eign rnakers are no longer as autocratic as they 
once were, and though willing and anxious for 
a complete change ot models, they are obliged 
to humor their patrons by repeating the same 
lines season after season. Women are more 
conservative and insistent, wherever they find 
what is becoming, and while they will agree to 
any modifications and changes, they refuse to 
abandon the main lines when they suit them. 
These are the influences quietly at work in 
high places. 


FITTED FLOUNCE ABANDONED 


The latest tailor skirt and the smartest, does 
away with the fitted flounce altogether, though 
fitted skirts are not, for that reason, démodé 
just now, It will be seen that the new spring 
cloth skirt, when really smart, is all in one long 
length, but continues that graceful bottom flare, 
which is its charm. This declaration has to do 
chiefly with tailor gowns made of the light 
cloths and woolens. Other gowns when ex- 
ploiting every variety of fabric, it stands to rea- 
son their skirts must vary with those fabrics, 
and gown-makers must use four or five skirt 
models at least, But to return to the clothes 
and the new skirt in which the art of the cutter 
is wonderfully shown. 

He must introduce what seems invisible slash- 
ings, and when those parts have been pressed, 
to insert small gores in order to maintain the 
bell flare. An example seen a day or two ago, 
was in soft, fine black satin-faced cloths, and 
one of the ultra chic new importations. This 
two-piece suit had in its skirt the intricacy of 
cut just mentioned, but giving to it an air of 
grace and simplicity, most deceptive to the un- 
initiated. These small gores were of unequal 
length, as the portions of the figure to which 
they belonged. Every seam was hidden almost, 
by a design in lines trom the hips downward, 
carried out with a fine black silk braid, not quite 
an inch wide. The short jacket, an Eton fitted 
to waist line, was carried out by the same 
motive, but had no new feature so far as the cut 
of it. It would, therefore, be fair to conclude, 
that the smartest skirts all need trimmings, and 
that entirely plain ones must naturally have less 
smartness. All manner of lovely plain and 
fancy braids are to the fore, and the application 
of a lighter shade of cloth upon a darker one, 
either in straps, motives, and floral or foliage 
designs, is to be the tailor’s art for spring wear. 


VELVET RIBBONS 


Black velvet ribbons by the yard in narrow 
widths, and the same velvet by the full yard, 
to be used in bias bindings and to cut out por- 
tions tor the bodice or sleeve, are in modish 
favor for the rest of the season. The vest and 
chemisette fronts, are to be made the attractive 
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bodice embellishment of spring and summer as 
well, while fancy under sleeves are to have a 
tremendous vogue, as the lighter weight tabrics 
come into wear. ‘This will introduce many 
dressy and fetching effects, that will go far 
towards making inexpensive gown materials 
answer, where it was impossible so to do for- 
merly - avery comforting thought to the mater 
with many girls to fit out anew. 


RENOVATION OF A SKIRT 


As two shades of one color are still popular 
and the combination of almost anything which 
will harmonize is permitted, economical 
women will see their way to many kinds of 
renovations and alterations, not only of last 
year’s gowns, but of those long laid away in 
trunks because of mourning, because it was 
difficult to decide exactly what to do with them. 
One of the most encouraging features is this: 
You may take any skirt and fit it from the belt 
to knees after the latest close skirt pattern, and 
you may strap it with something which you 
can buy in a shade or two lighter it woolen —if 
figured silk, buy plain taffeta of the dominant 
shade. Trim the bodice to match. To finish 
the skirt, have a plissé of moderate side-plait- 
ings as a deep flounce, but of the new material, 
either wool or taffeta. The sleeves may have 
a little fullness across the top seam, and end in 
one of three ways; either with a bell flare, a 
cuff upturned, or full length and drooping over 
the hand. Undersleeves will be needed for the 
pretty new models, and a match vest or chem- 
isette, and the turning back of the bodice fronts 
with a facing of some fine lace or embroidery. 
Three or four rows of black velvet ribbon if 
sewed on black net will make a pretty necktie 
to pass around the high neckband. This is to 
be held together in front with two pretty ‘* new 
art ’’ or diamond buckle slides, the ends hidden 
in the black velvet belt, which closes with a 
clasp in front, and has a smaller square buckle 
in the back. 


SUMMER GOWN MODEL 


Swiss muslins, foulards and challies may have 
skirts also with a deep-fitted top-piece, followed 
by as many shirred puffs as one’s hight will 
permit, and some narrow finish to be stitched 
on between them. A wide straight flounce is 
gathered on below these shirred puffs as the 
bottom finish, of which the prettiest have also 
a bit of lace or needlework set upon the edges. 
The bodice should be round and open in front, 
and gathered into the belt. Finish a well cut 
down neck with a collar of all-over embroid- 
ered lawn, and edge it to match the trimming 
upon the bottom of skirt flounce. Form two 
flat bands of this needlework upon the open 
fronts, edging one side, the outside of these 
bands, with the same trimming as upon the 
collar. Carry out the puff idea upon the long 
sleeves, the upper one to be large and loose 
hanging, but confined to the lower arm in cen- 
trast by smaller ones. Long sash ends of silk 
or ribbon go well with this genre, which is 
distinctly youthful. In all white lawn, dotted 
or plain, it is a charming model as well. 


CREPONS TO THE FORE 


Crépons are again in vogue in all the even- 
ing shades. For street wear there are different 
shades of gray-biscuit, yellow-tans, and gray- 
blues, as well as that brilliant king’s blue, and 
altogether the latest modish choice. Here, 
again, a lighter shade of taffeta comes into play 
with the happiest results. The taffeta should 
be taken to a designer where a skirt border 
might be selected for stamping. This is to be 
applied by braiding the edges with some fancy 
braid intertwined with a line of gold. Trim 
the Eton in the same way, but make sure to 
have the Eton fitted and cut to suit your taste 
first, in order to have the stamping of the silk 
quite fitly done. 


ETONS, BASQUE BODICES 


For spring Etons a pretty suggestion is to 
close the front down from high neckband, so 
that it may be buttoned with, say, six or seven 
medium-size buttons, then have a fancy open- 
ing below, supposing these Eton fronts to be of 
applied taffeta trimming. A bit of contrasting 
panne in color may be set under the fronts on 
both sides like vest pieces, keeping straight-front 
edges from the bottom to keep up the line of 
color and suggest a deep girdle. Carry this 
panne in a bias fold round the whole back, just 
enough to show distinctly. Wrist finish the 





same. Basque bodices are making much head- 
way. Postillion squares in the back are the 
genre we see the most of. 


TUCKED DEVICE FOR WEAR WITH THE BOLERO 


Another novel addition to boleros which 
little garments show no sign of being shut out 
as they were expected to be, is that after they 
are fitted as quite short affairs, then fit an extra 
tucked bit of the same material below, and en- 
ter it into the belt. These tucks are to be 
vertical and lingerie size ; straight up and down 
are they to be started in the back, but drawn 
into something of a bias frcntwards. The bod- 
ice being open, this tucked part falls into the 
line of the fronts, almost meeting where the 
belt is drawn into a point at the bottom. Add 
a white silk stitched small vest piece on each 
side of these fronts, using stitching silk the 
color of gown material. Lace them across 
with silk or velvet, or with small tabs. Join 
them here and there, ornamenting with slides 
or buttons. This model of waist should have a 
skirt with a bunch of fine plaits in the middle 
of back for a short distance, to preserve the 
harmony between it and the bodice. The bo- 
l-ro then requires a finish of several rows of 
stitching: To harmonize with the vest pieces 
have a shoulder colla: of the same silk over one 
of the gown fabric, both stitched in rows. The 
bell-shape sleeves to be cut up with a bias 
scallop, or points, or have a plain finish with 
the same stitchings. 


BLACK LACE TO HAVE ITS DAY 


Garland laces in black and white are the 
most effective of trimmings, and as mentioned 
in an earlier Smart Fashions article, black laces 
are to have their innings this summer. Noth- 
ing for home-dressmaking is more to the point 
than these laces. When one may now buy 
the prettiest Swiss and French lawns made up 
into skirts in a very modish manner, too, and 
trimmed with these laces, with bodice materials 
supplied they are easily and quickly made up 
because trimmed with these laces. Three such 
gowns in less than a week would be a fair 
computation of home labor with this genre of 
trimming. 

Black mousseline hats, tucked plissé, and 
shirred into toques, plateaus, tricornes, and 
many complex shapes are selling so reasonably 
that a few dollars more spent for fine foliage, 
garlands or single clusters, or giant flowers, 
transtorm them at once, if well-done, into ex- 
ceedingly smart hats for street wear Touches 
of gold if over-draped with black tulle, make 
other quiet styles of trimming them. 


NEW FABRICS 


Most of the washable fabrics have a pro- 
nounced leaning towards strong middle colors. 
This is seen in lilacs, deep pinks, strawberry 
reds and those vivid blues and greens, all of 
which can stand a great deal of white in trim- 
ming and for general relief. In some cases 
this softening effect is accomplished by over 
designs in white cordings, and in broché, and it 
becomes very attractive. Wonderfully pleasir g 
this year are the grays patterned over with 
white, and so are the black and white combi- 
nations, both of which include so many kinds 
of fabrics, the transparent tones particularly in- 
viting for matrons rather on in years, whether 
in mourning or out of it White and black 
taffetas as well as ribbons, laces and all-overs 
give a suitable trimming choice. Women of 
good taste cannot resist the new white silk and 
cotton mixtures. Lovely are they with small 
white satin dots when trimmed with black 
ribbons or black velvet. 

In the case of black ribbon trimmings, noth- 
ing for summer mourning can be more suitable 
for young persons, The cotton grenadines 
suggest frocks for afternoon wear, and both in 
design, light gossamer effects and colors they 
are taultless. We shall see very charming in- 
expensive toilettes of this fabric at all the sum- 
mer resorts. Scotch ginghams are prettier than 
ever, a most interesting fact for mothers. 
Chambrays are always a good purchase for little 
folk, and figured piqués too; white sporting 
materials are as numerous as ever, and show 
improvement from year to year. But these 
may await late spring for family purchasing 
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HOPPING THROUGH COTILLONS—VILLAGE IDEAL 
OF SOCIETY GIVING AWAY IN NEW YORK 
TO MORE SOPHISTICATED NOTIONS— 
CONQUEST OF A SOCIAL PLACE NOT 
DIFFICULT IN NEW YORK, 


LONDON OR PARIS 


Gain am I about to depart, it being my 
A custom to meet the spring in the 
south. Slowly is the season coming 
from old Mexico, where it has lingered with the 
carnival ; it now approaches Florida and the 
Carolinas. It is timid thougiy as yet, and it 
will be some weeks before the forests and the 
fields are clothed in vernal beauty, and tender 
flowers and pale grasses show themselves once 
more in the meadows and on the mountains, 
Spring is a delusion and a snare in the far north, 
and it is really May before the last cold weather 
leaves us. It would seem in April as if the 
trees would never come in blossom again, and 
the spring snow storm is a blight. For this 
reason I should prefer, if I were a man of but 
few resources, to spend the time I could spare 
from the metropolis in spring, and avoid March 
and April. I do not care to go abroad just 
now, and I am very glad I was not in England 
during the funeral festivities. Pageants of that 
kind possess little interest for me. I am not a 
believer in pompous funerals. I am something 
of a reformer, or I try to be. 

New Yorkers are beginning to desert their 
city, not for a few weeks, but for a long period. 
The opera already shows signs of the depletion 
and we are again on the go. Must I appeal 
another time to my erstwhile friend, Mr. 
Gregory ? This winter has seen the tumult of 
absolute hurry. Each year sees a lack of re- 
pose in our habits, and we are doing everything 
with lightning speed, and this eternal hasten- 
ing has many disadvantages, Dinners are 
short, but their brevity is to be commended ; 
people dispose of them so hurriedly. Condensed 
versions of everything are popular, The hurry 
has affected our dancing so much so that I was 
utterly shocked the other evening at the furious 
gait in which the New Yorker goes through a 
cotillon. It has developed into a disagreeable 
hop which is positively ludicrous. I do not 
know whether the temporary adoption of the 
vulgar, nasty dances of the Ethiopian and the 
cake walks, and other nightmares which ir- 
flicted society two years ago, have left their 
traces ; but it would need two years’ revival of 
the gavotte or minuet to bring back the grace 
of the dance of even a quarter of a century ago. 

It is true that New York, although provin- 
cial is now gradually becoming a metropolis. 
It is nothing but a great gawky hobbledehoy at 
present, but how the provincialisms are dis- 
appearing. Take the question of society, for 
instance. In London or Paris there might be 
thirty entertainments in the season, going on 
at the same time. The Duchess of this gives 
a ball the same evening that the Princess does 
a cotillon, and the Ambassador has a dinner- 
dance—if such a thing were transplanted to the 
other hemisphere— and the Court goes to the 
Opera, and the old Duke holds a levee. Some 
men and women, too, for that matter, are for- 
tunate enough to have cards or commands to 
most of these affairs. They go from one to 
the other, just as they go to the restaurant, 
which is a la mode, or the play which is mak- 
ing the most success. The village idea —which 
was all right in its day and which required a 
man of distinct cleverness to manage it—of 
keeping society under one head and having an 
arbiter tor it, is too rural for our large cities. 
New York seems a bit astonished that so much 
should go on at the same time, and there is a 
long dissertation on sets and all that kind of 
thing. But it is absurd. It is only that soci- 
ety instead of being composed of a few hundred 
people is concentrated almost into the thou- 
sands. New York is a social Mecca. Every- 
one who makes a fortune wants to go there 
and spend it, andevery woman has the ambi- 
tion to movein its ** exclusive circle.’’ 

How exclusive? How exclusive anywhere 
in these days? A man with education, with 
some tact, with manners, with ability, even if 
he be almost socially unknown, can have the 
world at his feet in a moment. He has simply 


to interest and entertain it, and amuse it, and 





spend his money very freely. To such a man, 
the world is his oyster and from New York, 
which, to use slang, is ‘* dead easy,” he can go 
and lay siege to London and to Paris. The 
other communities matter very little. It may 
be and it is yet that some of the Continental 
courts are very strict and that they are most 
“‘ exclusive.’’ But at the same time, they are 
dreadful bores, and the more exclusive they are 
the farther are they from the centre of life, the 
more remote from civilization. I should think 
it hardly worth my while to live in Hungary 
or in Russia, or in some parts of Germany, or 
even Spain, if I had either Paris or London to 
goto. The world of Paris is extremely easy to 
conquer and London is not so difficult; the 
same conditions prevail as in New York. 
There are some conservative elements, but 
these can soon be won over. It is true that 
there is a disagreeable condition of precedence 
in England and that the court keeps up many 
of the old customs, and that old lines are still 
sharply drawn but the new King is modern to 
his finger tips, and while he is not going to 
lower the dignity of his Court one inch, he 
will combine the old and the new in such a 
happy manner that it will be a pleasure and a 
delight to live in his time. 

Every time I hear of anyone who storms and 
conquers New York and becomes a new factor 
in its life, 1 am delighted. The more of such 
people we have the better. They are those 
who will patronize the arts and literature and 
help in the beautifying of a great metropolis, 
which ten years from now will not have its equal 
on the globe. We want such men and women. 
You do as you choose. You can begin right 
here or you can make a trial flight at Newport 
or at Lenox or at Tuxedo. Society will wel- 
come you if you play your cards well, and we 
are all so skilled in whist now that it is a poor 
wit that cannot score honors, 

There are some men and women who have 
failed. You will find that the secret of their 
failure lies in the absence of tact, the great and 
only quality, with which success iswon. And 
tact is nothing else but common sense applied. 
When we tone down a bit, and when we have 
just a little more repose, then we shall be per- 
fect. I think, perhaps, that these waves of 
craving for vulgarity will occur less and less in 
the future. It is simply because we were bored 
and we wanted something new and bizarre for 
a change. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


THE STOCKING OF A WARDROBE (CONTINUED) 


$I NGLE-BREASTED FROCK COAT 


—FROCK COATS—EVENING CLOTHES— 
He revival of the single-breasted frock 
y | coat about the end of last summer 
created a ripple on the otherwise 
placid sea of dress, but its effect upon fashion 
was of the slightest. Another style of afternoon 
coat was added to the list of possible garments, 
without, as seemed probable at the time, crowd- 
ing out the double-breasted coat of long use and 
standard design. I confess that to me, at least, 
this flash in the pan was more or less of a sur- 
prise, for the reason that there has been time to 
tire of the old type of double-breasted frock, 
which has become so generally worn by every 
class of man as to have lost all distinction, ex- 
cept that gained by an unusually good cut, and 
as a usual thing, really smart dress must be 
more or less distinctive. 

However, it may be said that the single- 
breasted trock was designed, or at least revived, 
as a summer rather than a winter garment, and 
that as yet it has hardly had a fair trial, and ac- 
cordingly, although the fact must be chronicled 
that so far it has been little worn in this coun- 
try, still it should be given a place in the list of 
the period’s apparel, with a description of its 
proper making. 

The general lines are the same as those of the 
double-breasted coat ; that is to say, with simi- 
lar shoulders, back and waist, so that from be- 
hind one style might easily be mistaken for the 
other. In length it is a trifle shorter than the 
double-breasted coat, the bottom of the skirts 
falling not quite to the knee instead of below 
them. The waist seam, which runs around 
from the lowest button in front, to the top of 
the tails or skirts at the back, is practically the 
same place as that of the double-breasted frock, 
and the front of the coat, which ‘s worn open, 
falls straight and close to the body. The skirts, 
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which hang smooth from the waist, have some 
little belled appearance, but they are without the 
fullness ot material given to the skirts of the 
double-breasted garment. The lapels, which 
are full-faced with silk running well back, are 
of one piece with the coat, and somewhat nar- 
rower than those of the double-breasted frock, 
but of practically the same shape. There is a 
buttonhole on the left lapel, and the top button 
of the three on the front, which are covered 
with the same materia! as that of which the coat 
is made, is placed just at the end of the lapels. 
The sleeves are cut to fit fairly close from the 
elbow to the cuffs, and are finished with three 
buttons, like those in front, but, of course, of 
smaller size. 

There has been little change in the cut 
or fashion of the double-breasted frock coat, the 
full facing hinted at towards the end of last 
winter as a possible alteration in style, not hav- 
ing materialized, and braid or ribbon binding 
being decidedly the exception. 


SUITABLE MATERIAL 


The matter of material is so dependent upon 
individual taste and preterence that there must 
be some hesitation in advising. Viennas, cache- 
mires, worsteds, shetlands and cheviots are all 
used in various weights, and black or of the 
darker shades of gray. Black is always good 
form and for all occasions perhaps a little the 
most useful; on the other hand dark gray is 
somewhat the least common and a little the 
smarter. In having a frock coat made, 
whether it be of the single or double-breasted 
type the greatest care should be taken to secure 
a perfect cut of shoulders and waist lines, for 
these are the chief elements of style. The 
shoulders should be made to look as broad and 
the waist as narrow as possible. 


TROUSERINGS——WAISTCOAT MATERIAL 


In the cut or material of trousers to be worn 
with the frock coat there has been no change. 
Striped worsteds and cachemires are most in 
vogue. The stripes should not be too broad 
and noticeable, but they should have some 
character to distinguish the material, and not 
be entirely lost and meaningless. In cut, 
trousers for afternoon wear should be of me- 
dium width, straight in the leg, and made to 
set well over the boots without wrinkling. 
The crease is, of course, as essential now as 
ever, and nothing hurts the shape of trousers so 
much as to allow it to get out or to permit any 
bagging at the knees. The waistcoat of the 
same material as the frock coat should be sin- 
gle-breasted, whereas white and colored waist- 
coats worn with it are usually of the double- 
breasted type, with buttons converging towards 
the bottom. 


EVENING CLOTHES 


In beginning a discussion of evening dress, I 
feel that there is little which is new to chronicle, 
but it may be that a repetition of the prevailing 
modes in long-tailed coat and dinner jacket will 
not be amiss. Taking up first the question of 
material ; unfinished or dress worsted still con- 
tinues to be the most used, and it is possibly a 
bit the smartest, but which of the two one will 
have, depends, after all, upon personal prefer- 
ence. The main features of the long evening 
coat are as they have been for years, and as they 
will continue to be, in all probability, for years 
to come, that is to say, the shoulders are of the 
usual cut, the side lines slanting in to the waist, 
and the tails hanging from the hips, where the 
coat is cut back in the usual plaits. The differ- 
ence in the cut of this year’s most fashionable 
coat, and it is not striking, lies in the shape of 
the collar and lapels, and in the slightly different 
out of the edges of the garment, where the sides 
run back to the tails. The shape of the lapels 
are somewhat like those of the rolled collar of 
the dinner jacket, but there is a narrow notch, 
cut rather low, and they are a little broader and 
more rounded than in past years. The lapels 
are faced with silk to the edges. From the 
ends of the roll of the lapels, the edges of the 
coat are cut slightly back instead of being 
straight, and the bottom lines, instead of being 
straight, are cut slightly up, so that the angles 
of the corners are acute rather than right 
angles. In the left lapel there is a buttonhole 
for a flower, and on each side of the coat below 
the roll of the lapels there are two buttons 
covered with the coat material, The coat 
should follow the lines of the figure without, 
however, being at all tight or drawn. The 








shoulders should be made to look as proad and 
the waist as narrow as possible. The tails 
should be the least bit rounded at the bottom, 
but by no means pointed. The illustration in 
Vogue of 13 December shows the smart ever.- 
ing coat of this season. 

The shawl collar without notch is still occa- 
sionally worn, but, strictly speaking, it is not 
correct or proper on the long coat. Full-facing 
on the lapels has become more fashionable than 
half-facing and button-holes. The velvet col- 
lar, never correct on this coat, is rarely seen on 
well-dressed men. 

Nothing especial is to be said about evening 
trousers that does not apply to others, except 
that braid is used on the outer seams ; that it 
should not be more than a quarter of an inch 
in width, and should be straight rather than 
angular or serpentine. In the shape of the 
black waistcoat there is no change. The sin- 
gle-breasted black waistcoat is better than the 
double, but no matter what the type, the open- 
ing should be very broadly U-shaped, and the 
cut should be rather short. Though the black 
waistcoat is but single-breasted, and personally 
I am much in favor of the single-breasted white 
waistcoat also, nevertheless the double-breasted 
cut is usual. As far as fashion is concerned 
either is equally correct. It may be said that 
upon occasions of any formality, and even for 
the theatre, or evening calls, the white waist- 
coat has almost entirely taken the place of the 
black with the long coat. As concerns shapes 
or cuts there are three styles ; the single-breasted 
with three or four buttons, the double-breasted 
with two lines of three buttons in each, con- 
verging toward the bottom, but not meet- 
ing, and the Cairo type with three buttons 
forming a triangle in the shape of a V, and 
with points at the bottom. Any one of these 
may properly be worn, but, so far as I have ob- 
served, the Cairo shape is somewhat less fash- 
ionable this winter than last, when it was an 
entirely new style. As I have said in speaking 
of jewelry in a previous article, jeweled buttons 
are rarely worn here, but gilt buttons are usual, 
especially among the younger set of men. 


THE DINNER JACKET 


The dinner jacket, like the long coat, is 
most often made of black unfinished or dress 
worsted, and those are, I think, the best mate- 
rials. Dark gray Oxford mixtures and other 
cloths are occasionally seen, but black is the 
best looking as well as the most serviceable, and 
unless the wardrobe contains more than one of 
these suits, I should strongly advise it. The 
cut of the dinner jacket needs no particular de- 
scription. It is made much on the lines of the 
sack coat, except, of course, as regards the col- 
lar, which is of the shawl variety, full-faced 
with heavy silk, and falls in a gradually rounded 
roll somewhat more than half way down the 
front of the garment. I should advise the ordi- 
nary side pockets with flaps and an outside breast 
pocket without flap on the left side, The 
waistcoat worn should be of the same material 
as the coat, single-breasted, and of the same cut 
as that worn with the long evening coat. A 
white waistcoat or white tie should never be 
worn with a dinner jacket. The trousers are 
the same as those of the long-tailed coat. 

; How. 
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DINNER AND LUNCHEON :AC.-. 


CESSORIES 
[= of beginning the luncheon with the 


customary oysters or soup, the Hostess 

sometimes has chilled fruit already set at 
each individual place. In summer the problem 
is easily solved, as four or five superb, unhulled 
strawberries placed on a bit of gold lace paper 
around a pyramid of powdered sugar, would be 
most pleasing, served on a smal! cut glass plate. 
Or the same arrangement could be followed 
with black and white cherries with a spoon for 
the removal of the stones. A half a musk- 
melon or fancy cut interior of a piece of wa'er- 
melon would either of them be effective. In 
the winter the choice is more restricted. 

For a luncheon, where the dishes are not as 
heavy as at a dinner the fruit course may be 
very elaborate There may suitably be the 
leaf of a grape fruit with the skin divisions re- 
moved and the pulp shredded. To this add a few 
white grapes with the seeds removed, a slice of 
shredded pineapple, sweetened and flavored with 
maraschino, and chilled, the top garnished with 
a few candied cherries. This fruit placed on a 
round piece of lace paper with gilt edges should 
be served on a small glass or china plate. 

Another device is to cut an orange so that it 
resembles a basket with a handle, to which is 
tied a bow of white sain ribbon. The basket 
is filled with orange, pine-apple and grapes 
shredded. Garnish, flavor and serve in the same 
manner. Any of these fruits should be in place 
as the guests enter the room. All of them 
make a most attractive decoration. 

A pretty mode of serving oranges, that known 
as a la Cuban, is really the only method by 
which an orange is properly sliced, and as it is 
one used in al] southern countries, a description 
of it may be acceptable. Rest an unskinned 
orange on a plate and thrust a silver fork firmly 
through the top of the orange where the stem 
has left its mark. © Hold the fork in the left 
hand and with an exceedingly sharp knife chip 
the skin, cutting deep enough to remove the 
white pulp at the same time. Continue until 
all the skin is removed, and the round fruit 
with the juice is exposed. Remove it to an- 
other plate and continue cutting or slicing the 
fruit across the grain in the same manner as the 
skin was removed When nothing is left but 
the core lay the slices flat and press out the 
juice with a knife, removing the seeds it the 
orange is not of the seedless variety. Add 
sugar with shredded cocoa-nut and chill on ice. 
Serve in china swan dishes with berry-forks, 

Another and simpler mode for a fruit course 
would be a slice of pineapple, cut directly across 
the fruit, without removing the skin, which is 
really a decoration. The slice should be about 
a half inch in thickness and the core should be 
removed by the sharp point of a knife. Lay 
the slice flat on a plate and without disturbing 
the shape cut into quarters or eighths, radiating 
from the centre hole, which must be filled with 
powdered sugar just be.ore serving. The old- 
style soup plates are often superseded by the newer 
bowl-shaped dish, smaller and deeper than an 
ordinary soup plate with upward curving edges. 
This effectually prevents any of those fatal mis- 
haps which do sometimes occur. Round- 
bowled silver spoons are best suited to this style 
of soup’ dish. At a simple luncheon cream or 
clear soups are quite often served in bouillon 
cups set on plates. Where an elaborate fish 
course is not desired fish is often shredded and 
baked in pannikins in the form of a fish. These 
forms come in glazed ware in various colors to 
harmonize with the prevailing color scheme at 
table. 

If fish of any kind is not desired, an entrée 
of creamed mushrooms or sweetbreads and 
mushrooms is often substituted at this course. 
These are best served hot in timbale cups of thin 
pastry, which are demolished and eaten as would 
be a patty that holds oysters. These timbale pas- 
try cups come in a variety of styles and shapes 
and may be had at $1 a dozen or 10 cents 
apiece. 

All formal luncheons are served 4 la’ Russe, 
as well as formal dinners; that is, every dish is 
passed. If a guest is invited en famille, 
the host sometimes, although rarely, carves 
the roast or fowl, while the hostess 
prepares the French dressing for the salad 
and serves the pudding or cream, but it is 
becoming less and less the custom, thus leaving 
the host and hostess free to join in the conver- 
sation of their guests. 





New ways of serving ice-cream are con- 
stantly being thought of and some of the con- 
ceits will be illustrated and described. The 
newest designs tend to flowers as a motif, and 
illustration No. 4 shows one of the most at- 
tractive examples. Theice-cream is packed in 
the tiny stiff pasteboard box, over which the 
cover of coral crépe paper fits down well. The 
top is ornamented with coral velvet geraniums, 
green satin leaves and a rosette of grass ribbon. 
The effect on a polished table top or on snowy 
linen of a number of these little boxes is pretty 
indeed. Another favorite design is the basket, 
and the one of pink composition shown in il- 
lustration 2, tied with a dainty bow of ribbon, 
would be original if filled with ice-cream, 
moulded to represent a cluster of mushrooms or 
strawberries, The price of the basket filled 
with plain French cream, is 45 cents. Illus- 
tration No. 3 shows the closed rose of pink 
linen, the petals being pushed back and disclosing 
the cream. Price, filled with French cream, 50 
cents apiece. Another rose design is an are 
rangement of petals around a small paper panni- 
kin, and this pattern, filled with French 
cream, is 35 cents apiece. The chrysanthe- 
mum is always a favorite and a design similar 
to the rose is seen in the pannikin surrounded 
by a multitude of crinkled paper petals of the 
red chrysanthemum, a most effective addition 
to a red luncheon. Price, filled, 45 cents a- 
piece, 

Another conceit is to have the ice-cream 
moulded in the shape of a rose, say a tea-rose, 
made of orange cream ; thrust through it is the 
artificial stem, with two sprays of green leaves. 
This whole piece is laid on lace paper over a gold 
or green plate. A mould sure to win much 
admiration is that of the bird’s-nest of macca- 
roons, holding eggs of various colored ice-creams, 
Still another dainty design is the mould of two 
broad leaves of the lily-of-the-valley, of green 
pistache ice-cream. In it are laid two stalks of 
either the genuine flower, or if an artificial one 
the price, including the artificial flowers, would 
be $3.50 a dozen. 

It is becoming more and more the custom to 
have the demi-tasse coffee served aftcr luncheon 
in either the library or morning room. It is 
served by the maid from the pot, which the 
hostess pours, and is a delightful way of getting 
rid of the little awkwardnesses which so often 
arises between leaving the table and assembling 
in another room. 

A dinner differs little from a luncheon, ex- 
cept that the soup is usually a clear one and not 
a cream or bisque. A roast or filet is substi- 
tuted for the chops, and an extra vegetable is 
usually served as a separate course, directly be- 
fore the meat. 

For some seasons past the Jack Horner pie 
has been a favorite as a means of distributing 
favors at a children’s party or luncheon, but as 
a means of entertaining older folk it is a novelty, 
and at a smart dinner lately given, it was the 
chief and most attractive feature. Illustration 
No. 1 gives but a faint idea of its dainty beauty. 
It was made of fluffy pink crépe paper with 
strings of pink satin ribbon and tied round the 
middle with ribbon to match. A broader band 
of ribbon with a large beautifully arranged bow 
would add much to the effect. The interior of 
this pie is filled with favors, and to each is at- 
tached a satin string. In some cases the strings 
are finished with a tiny full-blown artificial rose. 
Each guest pulls a string. Much merriment 1s 
created if the favor represents a harmless joke 
on the recipient, accompanied by little rhyme 
which further explains the joke, or tells of its 
appropriate significance, and each package 
should bear the name of the person for whom 
it is intended. A diminutive automobile fot an 
enthusiast, or a tiny yacht for the victor of a 
race. An artificial orchid for a lover of plants, 
or a tiny clock for one noted for being a trifle 
tardy. 

The shells for the pie may be purchased from 
the caterer and filled at his discretion at 40 
cents a string; but the individuality of the 
plum makes the greatest success of the fack 
Horner pie, and a dinner concluded with a 
hearty laugh may be deemed a success. 








Vogue is $3.00 a year by subscription 
which includes all the numbers as issued. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 105 28 FEBRUARY, 1901 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

\ This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are sold at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


He current pattern is for a pique skirt 

i trimmed with irregular bands of em- 

broidery, or with heavy lace appliquéd 
to the skirt not inset. This model is espe- 
cially pretty for piqué as although it is not per- 
fectly plain (having the plaits at the lower part 
of each seam and the embroidery trimming 
above), still it is sufficiently plain to permit of 
its being laundered well, which is very neces- 
sary. ‘The pattern would also be suitable and 
look well made of linen with a simple bodice 
or shirt waist to match. The pattern consists 
of the following pieces: half front width, one 
each of first and second side and one back 
gore, and three strips for the embroidery—seven 
parts in all. 

It calls for seven and three-quarters yards of 
thirty inch material. The pattern is cut for a 
twenty-four-inch waist and forty-two-inch front 
length, and the back lies a few inches on 
the ground ; a three-inch turning at the foot 
edge is allowed for in this quantity. 

The skirt, a seven-gored one, is cut to fit 
perfectly over the hips, and it sets somewhat 
close to the figure down to where the plain 
seams end; below this a wide turning is al- 
lowed on the slope side of each piece anda 
narrower one on the opposite edge. This lat- 
ter is just the depth of the plait, and ensures 
the seam coming exactly on an inner fold, 
which helps its set. The upper portions have 
the turnings pressed open, and the trimmings 
are laid over and conceal the seams. In the 
middle of the back the plaits hang quite from 
the waist, and the plaquet may either be made 
in the middle seam, to hook closely edge to 
edge over a fly wrap; or, if preferred, it may 
be arranged at one of the front seams. The 
waist edge is finished with a narrow belting, on 
to which the skirt edge is set, and then made 
neat with a strip of narrow binding. The foot 
edge may be hemmed or faced with percaline as 
preferred. If piqué or linen is used for the 
skirt, the material should be shrunk before cut- 
ting; otherwise it will shrink out of shape the 
first time it is laundered, 

To cut out the skirt, fold one end of the 
piqué down the middle, to which fold place the 
straight edge of front part of the pattern, al- 
lowing the turning to the foot edge; cut this 
out. Then open the material to full width 
and double the whole length so that the top of 
gore No. 11 will fit up one side of the cutting 
from the front; place the end having two 
notches to the selvage, and if the size required 
is larger than that allowed for, add turnings to 
the slope side. If necesary do the same with 
No. 1 gore, making respectively one or two 
inches increase on the whole size of waist, if 
still more is required allow turnings to the back 
pieces, but do not enlarge the front. The first 
and back gores will cut into the material, re- 
versed as in diagram ; do not forget to allow 
double turnings between the foot edges of first 
and second gores. 

To make the skirt, stitch up the middle 
back seams, using the half inch turning allowed 
and press the turnings open ; join also in the 
same manner the upper parts of the upper 
seam, carefully matching the notches ; stitch 
the lower edges, which must not be pressed 
open, but should be ironed with the turnings 
forming the edges, which overcast. Finish the 
plaquet at whichever seam you wish to have it, 
if at the back fasten the edges together with 
patent hooks and eyes, and do not forget in 
either case that a wrap is needed. 

Although it may be a much narrowed one, 
if at one of the front seams, and the one edge 
may be hooked over the other with ordinary 
small hooks that will not unfasten without as- 
sistance. Arrange the plaits and securely bind 
the top edges, to prevent these from slipping out 
of position, and to avoid having to secure them 
to the skirt (which being unlined would, of 
necessity, show the stitches more or less on the 
right side). Cut a small square of linen, per- 








Caline, or anything firm yet thin, double it over 
diagonally, and bind two of the edges over those 
of the plait, and secure the two right angle ones 
on to the seam edge, turning down or cutting 
off the top corner of small piece as in the small 
sketch, which illustrates a small section of one 
of the seams on the inside of the skirt with the 
square piece folded, stitched, and hemmed on 
to the top of the plaits, and to the turning of 
the seam. The lower hem I have already ex- 
plained in the description of the skirt’ When 
about to face it, cut the facing in sections to 
match the skirt itself, so that the threads will 
be the same way at any part, otherwise they will 
not iron nicely together. Add the trimmings 
without sparing any stitches in securing them 
on, in view of the washing, and then arrange 
the plaits at the centre of the back, and finish 
off the waist. 

This skirt would be an exceedingly pretty one 
if made of a soft material that will have suffi- 
cient weight to hang in folds, or of tafteta silk 
with a foundation drop-s irt cut to the same 
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Fox description, see this page. 


falls into a mass of fine wrinkles difficult to iron 
out. To obviate this take the material folded 
just as it comes from the shop, and lay it in the 
bathtub in enough water to cover the linen. 
Let it lie for an hour or until thoroughly 
soaked. Then hang it up just as it is folded 
back and forth without wringing; let it drain, 
and when dry on one side turn it over and open 
it out as one would the pages of a book. In 
this way there are almost no wrinkles, and the 
garment can be cut and made and pressed after- 
wards if it is found to be necessary. 


Pretty sashes for wear with white muslin 
summer gowns are made of crépe de chine, 
Buy two yards of the crépe; put it around your 
waist once, knot it directly in front rather low, 
and let the ends hang free, Hem the ends to- 
gether, or finish with a tassel or fringe, The 
same idea may be used tor the neck, taking half 
the width of crépe and making it long enough 
to go around the neck twice; knot in front 
and finish like the sash, 











105, SEVEN-GORED WASH SKIRT 


Cut paper pattern No, 105 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


The next pattern will be No. 106, An Infant’s Layette 


shape, but without the extra turnings allowed 
for the plaits. This could be finished along 
the toot-edge with a four and a half-inch silk 
flounce on the right side, to nicely set out the 
edge of the overskirt. If it should be desired 
the same length all around, measure the middle 
back and front the same length, and the side 
seams half-inch longer, and if this is not suffi- 
cient guide for the lower edge slopes, measure 
also at half distances between waist corners and 
foot-edge corners, and then from the one-half 
distance mark to the other, and fix the length 
to agree with each side. In making it of linen 
it would be advisable to face it with the same 
texture. 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


N making linen and piqué gowns whether 
I for children or for adults, it is much 
better to first shrink the material as then 

the gown does not get out of shape after being 
laundered. Linen, if washed in the usual way, 
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Effective trimming for a linen gown is made 
of Hamburg insertion embroidered with mark- 
ing cotton in blue or red, Get a pattern that 
is woven in squares and with part of the square 
that has no pattern on it; embrvider the muslin 
with French knots and cross stitch in blues and 
red, Put this on the bodice and skirt in bands; 
also finish the cuffs, edge of collar, etc., with 
the trimming, This kind of trimming may be 
used in a variety of ways on summer gowns. 








VOGUE PATTERNS 


Vogue has enlarged its pattern department to 
include all numbered fashions that it publishes. 

The best cutters and designers are employed 
and patterns can be had in all sizes from 32 to 
44 bust measure. 

These new arrangements give Vogue readers 
an opportunity to get in great variety patterns 
of new, smart and exceptionally pretty models 
at very moderate prices, as follows: — 








TWO DOLLARS 
Princess dress or any entire gown 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF 
Long coat or cloak 


ONE DOLLAR 
A bodice, including sleeve, a skirt or a jacket 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 
A sleeve, a collar 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
One Dollar, for a whole dress or coat 
Fifty Cents, for any part of a suit 


The regular Vogue weekly coupon patterns 
in 36-bust only are uniformly fifty cents each 
with coupon or sixty cents without coupon. 

Remittances must accompany orders. 

An illustrated sheet of Vogue Coupon Pat- 
terns sent on request. 


Address VOGUE, 7 W. 29th St., New York. 
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| vocuE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH STREET 
New York 


E. Nclosed please find fifty cents, to: 
which send by mail to my address 

below : 

Vee FIND Bia onc cds divocscese 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's fuli name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side ot their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1 00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All qaestrons not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication 


1720, The Cairo Waistcoat. To 
S. Y. S.—Is the Cairo waistcoat still fashion- 
able ? If not please describe the cut most used 
this season. 

The Cairo is still worn by well-dressed men, 
but it is not as fashionable as it was about the 
end of last winter, The waistcoats most used 
this season, as judged by the dress at balls and 
dances which have taken place in New York 
City, are either the single-breasted white waist- 
coat with three or four buttons, rather short 
and cut with a broad V-shaped opening; or the 
double-breasted white waistcoat with buttons 
converging towards the bottom but not meet- 
ing, without points, and also rather short and 
with a broad V-shaped opening. 

1721. Mourning for a_ Sister-in- 
Law. To New Jersey.—(1) How long 
should black be worn for a sister-in-law, and 
when should it be lightened with white? 
(2) After wearing all black for six months, 
would summer gowns of white lawn, linen, 
etc., accompanied with_a touch of black, be 
proper ? 

(1) A year is long enough to wear mourn- 
ing in the case you instance. Lighten the 
mourning with white after three months. (2) 
Yes. Gowns of white or those of black and 
white would be proper, 

1722. Suits for a Small Boy. To 
M. C. Y.—(1) Is the little coat pattern No. 
86 suitable for a boy, not two years old, al- 
though larger than children of his age? Is the 
Russian suit No. 56 suitable? Please suggest 
proper materials. The boy has outgrown sev- 
eral sets of baby dresses, and as he weighsthirty- 
two pounds, he is too large to keep in them much 
longer. (2) Is the sample of piqué too 
coarse a rib to use in a suit? 

Vogue pattern No. 86 of a coat, also Rus- 
sian suit No. 56, are both suitable for a boy of 
two if he is large for his age. Pattern No. 15 
of a box-plaited sailor kilt is also pretty for a 
boy’s first suit after he has outgrown baby 
dresses, The proper materials for the suits are 
piqué, linen white or colored, galatea or percale. 
For afternoon wear white is the prettiest for a 
small boy. The coat should be made of light 
weight, corduroy or cloth. (2) The pique of 
your sample has not too heavy a rib to use, 
and it would look well for either suit. Plain 
linen or cotton duck is also good for boys’ suits. 
In the Children’s Number of Vogue to be pub- 
lished -7 March will be published pretty models 
for children of all ages. 

1723. Reception Invitation. To C. 
B. M.—Should an invitation to an At Home, 
if printed on a note sheet, be enclosed in two 
envelopes as is a wedding invitation ? 

It is unusual for a reception or an At Home 
invitation to be engraved on a note sheet as a 
wedding invitation is ; even if it is, however, it 
should be enclosed in one envelope only. In- 
vitations to a silver or golden wedding reception 
are exceptions. These are engraved in the 
same way as wedding invitation and enclosed in 
two envelopes. 

1724. Models for Gray Taffeta and 
Gray Cloth. Use for Lace Fichu 
To Beatrice.—(1) I have gray taffeta and I 
wish it very dressy. What model would you 


suggest ? (2) Also suggest bodice and skirt 
model for gray cloth, double-faced, for 
traveling. (3) What use can I make of an 


old-fashioned silk cream lace fichu ? 

(1) Make gray taffeta like the right figure 
on page 97 of Vogue, 14 February. Use either 
cream lace or black Chantilly. The description 
of the gown will be found on page 12 of the 
same number. (2) If your double-faced cloth 
is light weight make it like the gown shown 
on page 102 of Vogue for 14 February. Ifthe 
material is heavy advise against using it for a 


traveling gown with a bodice as it would be too 
warm, A jacket could be made equally well 
tight-fitting instead of in an Eton jacket, 
slightly bloused or not as you wish. The belt, 
collar and inner vest are of velvet Revers and 
inner sleeves of white cloth and Persian 
trimming but as yours is for a costume dress 
should advise making the regulation plain sleeve 
without an undersleeve. Or you could make 
the undersleeve of crash or of some washable 
material, the revers to match of course, Crash 
and Persian trimming are very pretty combined, 
(3) Use your fichu on a simple evening gown 
of albatross or crépe de chine. Make the skirt 
like pattern No. 84 and the bodice low and 
slightly fulled back and front, Have sleeves of 
shirred chiffon to match the material and leave 
these unlined. Drape the fichu prettily around 
the neck, tacking it in place. Knot the ends 
in front and let them hang loose to the waist 
or below it, according to the length of the 
fichu. 

1725. Evening Garden Party 
Gown. To E. E.—Suggestions, please, for an 
evening lawn party gown to be worn at Com- 
mencement by a graduate of one of our leading 
colleges. What colors are most effective? As 
the student is an older woman, organdie is 
thought to be too girlish. 

In Vogue of 21 February is published a page 
illustration of these gowns suitable for lawn 
parties. The one with the low neck is for the 
evening only. White is suitable tor women of 
all ages, but if you prefer a color, choose the 
one most becoming to you. Organdie is worn 
by older women as well as by young ones, but 
if you are over fifty, select white or lavender. 
It is not, however, necessary to use organdie. 
The gown on right figure would look very well 
made in white crépe de chine or in lavender. 
The second gown would be effective made of 
white organdie, The third gown could be of 
white dimity figured with violet, with shoulder 
knot and belt of violet, crépe de chine, panne 
velvet or satin, 

1726. Empire Tea Gown. To Jose- 
thine, - Please advise me as to the best model 
for a tea gown for a figure which is to be con- 
cealed. Also give a model for a fancy waist. 
A l’Empire seems to be good style for conceal- 
‘ng the figure. 

In Vogue of 31 January was published an 
illustration of a tea gown which would be 
pretty and suitable for your use, making it 
with a loose Empire front falling from the lace 
yoke. In page 35 of Vogue for 17 January are 
illustrated two pretty Empire evening gowns. 
It is not advised that you wear separate bodices 
as they are most trying to a large figure. 
Make all your gowns Empire, or wear skirts 
and jackets of silk or muslin, the skirt with 
large straight back gores, the waist band on a 
drawing string, so that it may be let out as 
required, the bottom of the skirt trimmea with 
several ruffles. Have the jackets either Em- 
pire or loose-fronted like Vogue pattern No. 94 
published in the issue of 13 December. 

1727. Model for Gray Crepe de 
Chine. To E. C. S.—(1) Please suggest a pat- 
tern for dress of gray to be lined with taffeta 
the same shade. Should the bodice be lined 
with the taffeta? I have sixteen yards of crépe 
and fourteen yards of taffeta. I wish a high 
neck but dressy gown. (2) I have a pretty 
duchesse lace collar four inches wide with V- 
shaped front ending in tabs. | How shall I ar- 
range it for wear ? 

(1) Make the bodice of the crépe de chine 
gown like that of figure on page 38 of Vogue, 
17 January. Have the high collar and front of 
tucked white mousseline de soie. The top of 
the collar and crossed tabs to be of light blue 
panne velvet; the buttons of blue enamel and 
goid. The back of the bodice is plain, the 
fronts boléro. (2) The duchesse collar should 
be used where the lace collar is on this model. 
Make your gown to fit your collar; that is, 
make the vest wider or narrower as looks best 
with your collar. Make the belt of tucked 
crépe de chine and have the belt finish the 
bodice, which should be worn over the skirt. 
The undersleeves might be of duchesse lace if 
you could get it to match your collar, _If not 
use tucked mousseline de soie like the front. 
Make the skirt like pattern No. 67, illustrated 
on page 11 of Vogue, 17 January. But make 
the upper portion three-piece; that is, with a 
front gore and circular sides instead of two-piece 
like the model. Where the upper portion 
joins the flounce pipe the crépe with light blue 


panne velvet, Line both bojice and skirt with 
silk. 

1728. Crepe de Chine Bodice. To 
Brunette.—How shail I trim a pastel rose crépe 
de chine waist? I want my dressmaker to use 
duchesse lace, but she says, ‘* Duchesse lace is 
only for brides and old ladies,’’ 

If you have the duchesse lace, use it as hand- 
some laces of all kinds are worn by young girls, 
and beautiful lace very much improves the ap- 
pearance of a waist or gown. It is not possible 
to advise just how to use the lace without know- 
ing what shape it is in at present, whether it is a 
straight piece or set, a fichu or a collar. If 
you do not care to use duchesse lace, Vogue 
pattern model No. 83 illustrated in the issue of 
17 January, would be pretty in rose crépe de 
chine combined with cream Lierre lace. 

x729. Remodelling Poplin Gown. 
Toa Subscriber.—(1) I had a mode-colored 
poplin, silk and wool, dyed black. This is a 
tailor-made gown, and looks nice. I should 
like to remodel it, and thought I could do this 
without much expense. The coat, which has 
a rolling collar and revers, and extends s.x 
inches below waist line, I wish to shorten into 
an Eton length. What shall I do with the re- 
vers? The sleeves were very large; one of 
them, unfortunately, is lost. The skirt is five- 
gored and short. Will you pick out a pretty 
model for me to follow, and tell me what would 
be prettiest and most suitable to combine with 
the material I have. 

(2) I also want to get a new dinner or 
evening gown, and without a very great deal of 
expense. I thought of a black Russia net over 
white taffeta ; but black is not as becoming to 
me as colors, so can you advise me about it. 

(3) Also please tell me if it is correct to 
drink your clear soup or bouillon from bouillon 
cups? 

(1) Your silk and wool poplin would look 
well remodelled like the figure on page 102 
Vogue, 14 February. Put on an extra flounce 
of striped velvet, and have revers, an outside 
collar, and undersleeves of the same material. 
The jacket could be cut into a bloused Eton, or 
into a short cOat,”pointed back and front, and 
brought about three inches below the waist line. 
The revers could be edged with an application 
of handsome lace. ‘Two satin cords should 
head the flounce. If you did not care for this 
method of lengthening your skirt, vou could 
put three shaped folds of velvet on the skirt 
like the crépe folds on the right figure of page 
71 Vogue, 31 January. Ifyou inset a band of 
openwork taffeta, it would give the necessary 
fullness and correct shape to your gown. This 
point cannot be decided without seeing the 
skirt. If it would you might make the skirt 
like figure on page 59 Vogue, 24 January. 
Put the band over white and make the revers 
of the same. As the sleeve that you have not 
lost is so large, you could probably make two of 
it by using undersleeves of velvet. 

(2) On page 19 Vogue, 10 January, is il- 
lustrated a pretty and inexpensive evening gown. 
This may be made of light blue, or of black 
instead of white net. 

(3) When clear soup, clam broth, or bouil- 
lon is served in cups, it is taken with a spoon, 
exactly as if it were a soup served in a plate, 

1730. Model for Taffeta Suit. ToK. 
B. L.—Suggest model for skirt and short coat of 
black taffeta to be used as a short distance 
traveling suit for spring and summer. I 
thought it might be practicable, at the same 
time cool. It also looks well when one ar- 
rives, say such a trip as going from Boston to 
New York, or to go about at the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

Model 6262 in Vogue of 21 February is a 
pretty model for a suit of taffeta such as you 
wish. Trim it with taffeta bands stitched; 
dark blue taffeta is also pretty for summer tailor 
gowns. The upper collar may be of stitched 
taffeta, of heavy lace or of embroidered 
grass cloth or linen, This coat may be made 
a little longer if preferred. From present indi- 
cations taffeta suits and coats wlll be good style 
for the coming spring and summer. 

1731. Should Wedding Be Delayed 
by Death of Aunt? To A. E —Should the 
recent death of an aunt delay the wedding of a 
young girl, who is now in mourning for her 
father also? He died last September. We 
wish to act conventionally and with propriety, 
Would June be too early ? 

If you are to have an informal quiet wedding, 
it would be proper for you to be married in 


June, as your aunt will have been dead tour 
months, It would not, however, be in good 
taste to have a large wedding in June not alone 
on account of your aunt’s death, but of your 
father’s as well. A large formal wedding 
should not take place for at least a year after a 
parent’s death. 

1732. Taffeta Shirts—Black Skirt 
To L. C. D.—Will plain unlined taffeta shirt- 
waists be worn this spring. 

(2) Will silk shirt-waists be worn inside the 
skirt ? 

(3) Will shirt-waists have fullness on the 
shoulders for slender figures ? 

(4) How should the skirt for a plain black 
dress for elderly women be cut? Is it admis- 
sible to line it ? 

(1) Taffeta shirts will be worn this spring 
as they always are to some extent, but they 
will as a rule be made with tucks, box-plaits or 
trimming of some kind, and not left perfectly 
plain as the cotton shirts are. (2) Silk shirts 
will be worn both inside and outside of the 
skirts; they are prettier and more becoming 
when made to be worn over the skirt. This 
gives a longer waist line and obviates the neces- 
sity of wearing a belt. (3) Shirts are made in 
a variety of ways; some of the models have 
fullness across the shoulder, others are tucked 
with the fullness let out at the bust line. 
Shirts with some fullness across the shoulder 
are usually more becoming to flat figures. 
(4) There is not an especial model which is 
most desirable for a black cloth skirt; there are 
many models to choose from. Vogue patterns 
Nos. 91, 87, 80, 59, and 95 are all good 
models for cloth. You do not state what the 
material is, but most skirts are lined, except 
walking skirts of cloth. The lining may be 
made tight, which is most convenient for a 
street gown, but the usual method of lining a 
skirt is with a separate underskirt of silk with a 
plaiting or ruffle at the bottom. 

1733. Luncheon Ménu—Coat and 
Suit for a Small Boy—Model for 
Pongee Gown. To H. S.—(1) Suggest 
ménu for elaborate luncheon, which I wish 
to give to a bride elect, 

(2) Suggest newest and best style wear for 
spring and summer wear for a boy two and a 
half years old. Will those little red military 
capes be worn as they were last summer ? 

(3) What materials are the most used for 
little boys’ plaited belt suits? How should 
they be made ? 

(4) Will natural colored pongee silk be 
worn for gowns this summer, and if so is it 
always made up simply, or could it be made 
with one of those large shaped collars of real 
lace, and with a band of the cream Jace head- 
ing on accordion-plaited flounce in the skirt ? 

(1) A good ménu for a young girl’s lunch- 
eon is: 

Grape fruit and maraschino 
Oyster crabs in pastry cases, 
Broiled spring chicken 
Asparagus tips 
creamed 
Individual cheese souffles 
Lettuce salad, French dressing. 

Individual ices in the forms of flowers served 
in a spun sugar hat, tied with broad satin 
ribbon. The places may be marked with the 
usual plain name cards pinned to bunches of 
violets ; or fancy name cards may be used in 
the torm of decorated cards or small sachets of 
satin with the name painted on in gold. As 
the luncheon is for an engaged girl the sachets 
might be in the form of hearts, such as were 
used for Valentine luncheons. These hearts 
may be made to open, and the date of the 
luncheon painted on the inside. 

(2) The newest styles for children will be 
illustrated in Vogue of 7 March. A pretty 
coat for a small boy is a plain straight double- 
breasted one reaching about the knees, to be 
made of white cloth or serge unlined. Piqué 
may also be used. The small capes will still 
be worn but are not as pretty as the coats. 

(3) For summer the best materials for little 
boys’ suits are linen, piqué, duck and galatea; 
that is, it he wears kilts, Russian or sailor . aits. 

(4) Pongee silk has never been very popu- 
lar, but it will still be worn a little. It is al- 
ways prettier when simply made, but it could 
have a broad lace collar and a band of lace in 
the skirt without spoiling its effect. Either 
Vogue skirt pattern No. 103 with the band of 
lace above the flounces or pattern No. 67 
which has a tucked circular flounce, is suitable. 
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AUCTION SALE 
Vogues Original Drawings 


together with a large number of photographs and other prints, 
some being in color but the greater part in 


BLACK AND WHITE 


Wash, Monochrome, and Pen and Ink. 





These drawings represent an expenditure for their purchase of over 


$50,000 


they being the accumulation of the past eight years. 


THEY WILL BE ON 


EXHIBITION AT 


THE 


FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES 


366 Fifth Avenue (Between 34th and 35th Streets) 


March 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29, and 
Sold afternoon and evening [March 27, 28 and 29. 


The sale will be under the sole management of Mr. 
William Clausen, whose experience and judgment are at the 
service of those desiring purchases made for their account. 
Remittances of five dollars and upward may be made to 
him, specifying the general character of the drawing wanted 
and Mr. Clausen will bid at the sale, charging ten per cent. 
commission to the buyer on all purchases effected. The 
sale is absolutely without reserve, but should a purchase not 
be made under an order Mr. Clausen will return the remit- 
tance without charges. All drawings will be delivered by 
express, the express charges being paid bythebuyer. Asa rule 
these express charges would not exceed twenty-five cents a 
drawing. 

Readers of Vogue know in what great variety of sub- 
ject its drawings are, including all manner of sports, — golfing, 
yachting, bicycling, skating, hunting, shooting, rowing and 
canoeing,—every style of aohion drawing,—-scenes from the 


ball-room, clubs, cafés, theatres, the opera, the drawing room 
and boudoir; also many ideal heads and compositions of 
numerous figures, beautiful photographs and artistic fancies. 
Originals from which the reproductions have been made 
are by many of the famous illustrators — Keller, {Relyea, 
Robertson, Chominski, Green, Wiles, the Morans, Four- 
nery, Stevens, Emmet, Gilbert, Clarke, and many others. 

This sale supplies an extraordinary opportunity—an 
opportunity such as arises only very rarely—to buy at low 
prices first-class drawings suitable for the library, hallway, 
smoking room, bed chamber, dining room, clubs and 
country houses. 

This sale has been necessitated by the inconvenience to 
Vogue of caring for so many drawings which, notwithstand- 
ing depletion by single sales from time to time, are now so 
great in bulk that a clearance is imperative. 


NONE OF THE DRAWINGS ARE FRAMED 


Any further particulars desired may be had by addressing 


Vogue, 3 West 2gth St., or Mr. Clausen, 381 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Sal WHAT THEY READ ie 


| Nore.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the in:erest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention. | 


SOPHIA 


ROMANCE, BY 
WEYMAN 


He period selected for exploitation is 

I that of George 11 and as is to be surely 

counted upon in any of Mr. Wey- 
man’s stories, the local color as to manners, 
customs and incident is carefully considered. 
‘Two girls dominate the story, one Lady Betty, 
the provoking, vivacious, willful type of beauty, 
dear to the heart of the masculine novelist; and 
the other, Sophia, the heroine, who develops 
in an incredibly short time from a timid, 
romantic girl into a woman of poise and re- 
A beauty and the heiress to a hand- 
some fortune, Sophia is the prey of designing 
relatives and unscrupulous adventurers. To 
escape the former she flees to the latter, whose 
baseness she learns before she has committed 
herself irrevocably. The manner of her de- 
liverance is full of stirring incident, but it is 
decreed by her creator that these adventures 
shall not suffice; others and perilous ones must 
she and her friend Lady Betty encounter betore 
they are allowed to settle down to the quiet en- 
joyment of a gentlewoman’s opportunities for 
pleasure in the eighteenth century. 

The story is plausible and ingenious, inci- 
dents are plentiful and dramatic situations 
abound. To those whose appetite for historical 
romances is as yet unappeased Mr. Weyman’s 
Sophia can be commended as an excellent ex- 
ample of its class. 

As a taste of the book’s flavor here is the 
preliminary to an elopement. Sophia, bidden 
by her virago of a married sister with whom 
she lived, Mrs. Northey, to accept a certain 
suitor, the girl refused, her affection having 
been won by a gay young Irishman who was 
looked upon as an adventurer. The upshot of 
a family quarrel about the matter was the im- 
prisonment of Sophia in her room, 


AN HISTORICAL STANLEY J. 


source, 


‘* Sophia was in the act of casting herself 
on her bed in a paroxysm of despair, when a 
shrill voice speaking outside her door reached 
her ears. ‘The next moment she heard her 
name, 

‘* She sprang to the door, the weight lifted 
from her heart. Any happening was better 
than none. ‘Here!’ she cried. ‘ Here!’ 
And she struck the panels with her hands 

‘¢ * Where? Oh, I see,’ the voice answered. 
Then ‘Thank you, my good woman,’ it 
went on, £1°ll trouble you no farther. I can 
open for myself. I see the key is in the lock.’ 

**But on that Mrs. Martha’s voice was 
raised, loudly remonstrant. ‘ My lady,’ she 
cried, ‘ you don’t understand! I’ve the strictest 
orders ————’ 

***To keep her in? Just so, you foolish 
thing. And so you shall. But not to keep 
me out. Still —just to be sure I'll take the 
key in with me!’ On which Sophia heard the 
key turn sharply in the lock, the door flew 
open, and in bounced Lady Betty. To insert 
the key on the inside and secure the door be- 
hind her was the work of a moment. Then 
she dropped the astonished Sophia an exag- 
gerated curtsey. 

‘«La, miss, I crave your pardon, I’m 
sure,” she said, ‘ for calling your name so loud 
on the stairs, but that silly thing would do 
nothing but her orders. So as she would not 
show me the way, I ran up myself.’ 

** * You're very kind!’ Sophia said. And 
she stood, trembling, and feeling sudden shame 
of her position, 





© La! is 
she said 


‘* Lady Betty seemed to see this. 
it true they won’t let you out ?” 

*¢ Sophia muttered that it was. 

‘* The visitor's eyes roved from the meagre 
remains of the midday meal to the torn shreds 
ot handkerchief that strewed the floor. ‘Then 
it’s a shame! It’s a black monstrous shame!’ 
she cried, stamping on the floor. ‘I know 
what I should do if they did it to me! I should 
break, 1 should burn, I should tear! I should 
tear that old fright’s wig off to begin! But I 
suppose it’s your sister?’ 

66 6 Yes,” 


‘¢ Lady Betty made a face. ‘ Horrid thing!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘I never did like her! Is it 
because you won’t—is it because you have a 
lover, miss ? ’ 

‘* Sophia hesitated. ‘La, don’t mind me. 
I have five!’ the child cried naively. ‘I'll 
tell you their names if you like. They are 
nothing to me, the foolish things, but I should 
die if I hadn’t as many as other girls. To see 
them glare at one another is the finest sport in 
the world.’ 

‘¢¢ But you love one of them?’ 
said shyly. 

‘**La, no, it’s for them to love me!’ Lady 
Betty cried, tossing her head. ‘I should be a 
fool if I loved them! ’’’ 


* * * 


Sophia 


‘* Here was indeed a blind leader of the 
blind, but after a little hesitation Sophia told 
her story. She was too proud to plead the 
justification her sister’s treatment of Tom 
supplied; nor was there need of this. Even in 
the bud, Lady Betty found the story beautiful; 
and when Sophia went on to her lover's 
letter, and blushing and faltering owned that he 
had pressed her to elope, the listener could con- 
tain herself no longer. ‘Elope!’ she cried, 
springing up with sparkling eyes. ‘ Oh, the 
dear bold man! Oh, how I envy you!’ 

‘66 Envy me ?’ 

*¢¢ Yes! To be locked in your room and 
starved—I hope they starve you—-and scolded 
and threatened and perhaps carried into the 
country. And all the time to be begged and 
prayed and entreated to elope, and the dear 
creature wailing and sighing and consuming be- 
low. Oh, you lucky, lucky, lucky girl!’ 
And Lady Betty flung herself on Sophia’s neck 
and embraced her again and again. ‘ You 
lucky thing! And then perhaps be forced to es- 
cape down a ladder -” 

‘¢ © Escape ?’ Sophia said, shaking her head 
piteously. And she explained how far she was 
from escaping. ‘By this time to-morrow,’ 
she continued, choked by the bitter feelings 
the thought of to-morrow begot, ‘ I shall be at 
Chalkhill! ’ 

*¢*No, you will not!’ Lady Betty cried, 
her eyes sparkling. ‘ You will not!’ she re- 
peated. ‘By good luck ’tis between lights. 
Put on your hoop and sacque. Take my hat 
and laced jacket. Bend your knees as you go 
down the stairs, you gawk, and no one will be 
a bit the wiser.’ 

‘Sophia stared at her. 
mean ?” she said. 

‘¢ ¢Northey’s at the House, your sister’s at 
Lady Paget's,’ the girl explained breathlessly. 
‘ There is only the old fright outside, and she’s 
had a taste of my tongue and won’t want an- 
other. You may walk straight out before they 
bring candles. I shall wait tea minutes until 
you are clear, and then, though they'll know 
it’s a bite, they won't dare to stop my lady- 
ship, and—oh, you darling, it will be the pur- 
est, purest fun. It will be all over town to- 
morrow, and I shall be part of it!’ 

‘¢ Sophia shuddered. ‘ Fun?’ she said. ‘Do 
you call it fun?’ 

‘¢¢Why, of course it will be the purest, 
purest fun!’ the other cried. ‘ The prettiest 
trick that ever was played! You darling, we 
shall be the talk of the town!’ And in the 
gaiety of her heart, Lady Betty lifted her 
sacque, and danced two or three steps of a 

‘We shall—but how you look, 
You are not going to disappoint me ?’ 
‘I am afraid,’ she 





‘What do you 


minuet. 
miss! 

‘¢ Sophia stocd silent. 
muttered. 
j, ** ‘Afraid ? Afraid of what ?” 

¢¢ ¢T am afraid.’ 

¢< ¢ But you were going to him to-morrow ?’ 

= Sophia blushed deeply. ‘* He was coming 
for me,’ she murmured. 

«6 © Well, and what is the difference ?’ 

‘The elder girl did not answer, but her 
cheeks grew hotter and hotter. ‘There is a 
difference,’ she said 

‘¢¢Then you'll go to Chalkhill!’ Lady 
Betty cried in derision, her voice betraying her 
chagrin. ‘La, miss, I vow I thought you'd 
more spirit! or I would not have troubled 
you!’ ”” 


* * ¥ * * 


<¢¢T will go!’ she cried hoarsely. ¢ Give 
me the clothes.’ 
‘¢ Lady Betty clapped her hands like a child 


at play. ‘ You will? Oh, brave!’ she cried. 


‘Then there’s not a minuet to be lost, miss. 
Take my laced jacket and hat. But stay—you 
must put on your sacque and hoop. Where 
are they? Let me help you. And won't you 
want to take some—la, you'll have nothing 
but what you stand up in!’ 

** Sophia winced, but pursued her preparations 
as if she had not heard _In feverish haste she 
dragged out what she wanted, and in five 
minutes stood in the middle of the room, ar- 
rayed in Lady Betty’s jacket and hat, which, 
notwithstanding the difference in hight, gave 
her such a passing resemblance to the younger 
girl as might deceive a person in a half light. 

**€ You'll do!’ Lady Betty cried; all to her 
was sport. ‘And you'll just take my chair; 
it’s a hack, but they know me, Mutter 
‘home,’ and stop *em where you like—and 
take another! D’you see?’ 

‘* The two girls—their united ages barely 
made up thirty-four—flung themselves into 
one another's arms. Held thus, the younger 
telt the wild beating ot Sophia's heart, and put 
her from her and looked at her with a sudden 
qualm of doubt and fear and perception, 

‘*¢ Oh,’ she cried, ‘if he is not good to 
you! If he—don't! don’t!’ she continued, 
trembling herself in every limb. ‘ Let me take 
off your things. Let me! Don't go!’ 

** But Sophia's mind was now made up. 
‘No,’ she said firmly; and then, looking into 
the other's eyes, * Only speak of me kindly, 
child, if—if they say things.’ 

‘* And before Lady Betty, left standing in 
the middle of the darkening room—where the 
reflection of the oil lamps in the street below 
was beginning to dance and flicker on the ceil- 
ing—had found words to answer, Sophia was 
half-way down the stairs. The staircase was 
darker than the room, and detection, as Lady 
Betty had foreseen, was almost impossible, Mrs. 
Martha, waiting spitefully outside her mistress’s 
door on the first floor landing, saw as she 
thought, ‘ that little baggage of a ladyship’ go 
down; and she followed her muttering, but 
with no intention of intercepting her. Jobn in 
the hall, too, saw her coming and threw wide 
the door, then flew to open the waiting chair, 

*** Home, my lady ?’ heasked obsequiously, 
and passed the word; finally, when the chair 
moved off, he looked up and down, and came 
in slowly, whistling. Another second, and the 


door of the house in Arlington Street slammed 
on Sophia. 

**¢And a good riddance!’ muttered Mrs. 
Martha, looking over the balusters. 
could abear her! ”’” 


‘1 never 











[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. | 


Pretty dressing table adds greatly to the 
furnishings of a bedroom or dressing- 
room and one can be had for the ex- 

penditure of a very small outlay of money and 
time. A plain kitchen table makes a good foun- 
dation, and this can be made an object of attrac- 
tive daintiness by the purchase of a few yards of 
some pretty colored lining and an equal amount 
of white or printed muslin. An effective pat- 
tern selling for 12 cents a yard is scattered with 
monstrous pink roses and leaves, and the same 
design may be had in blue. The top of the 
table should be covered with a ruffled edged 
scarf of the same, and the mirror may be placed 
upon this, or hang from the wall as you prefer. 
It is, indeed, an easy and inexpensive matter to 
have twin posts made by a carpenter and painted 
white. Between these the mirror may be hung 
as in an ordinary bureau. The frame may be 
painted white or covered with the colored lining 
and muslin. However, I should advise the tormer 
method as dust collects easily, and the muslin 
would have to be frequently renewed. Beauti- 
ful bureau or dressing-table scarfs of Duchesse 
braid in Renaissance pattern are to be bought 
for $10.50 each, and are a yard and a halt 
long by twenty inches. Nothing can well be 


more elegant and effective than these, but if 


the price seems rather large there in an exceed- 
ingly attractive cover in imitation Irish point 
for $2.60 which would answer the purpose very 
well 

A new comb has recently been put upon the 
market which is superior to anything of the 


xii 


kind I have seen. The teeth are rounded both 
on the ends and sides and the interspaces are 
also entirely free from angles so that no edges 
are presented in any direction. This enables it 
to glide smoothly through the hair without the 
slightest resistance. The teeth are strong, long 
and widely separated, making it especially suit- 
able forheavy, thick hair, It is nine inches 
long and made of the best hard rubber, The 
price is $1. 

A brush made of the finest Russian bristles 
set firmly in a solid ebony back is waterproof 
and therefore germ proof. The price is $2 and 
it should prove a thoroughly satisfactory article, 

Nothing is more attractive in a woman than 
pretty hands. ‘These need not necessarily be 
small, or even particularly well-shaped, but duty 
must have the appearance of being thoroughly 
well kept, the skin soft and white and the nails 
carefully manicured. The softest and finest of 
white kid skins are used to make gloves to be 
worn at night when the hands are chapped, 
afflicted with redness, roughened by work or 
sunburned. 

The shape is quite different from the ordi- 
nary glove, being very large and comfortable, so 
that their use is not the least disagreeable or in- 
convenient, The hands should first be well 
covered with a good retiring cream of which I 
can tell you and then housed for the night in 
these dainty coverings. The morning will find 
them greatly whitened and softened. The 
price of the gloves per pair is $2, and the cream, 
which is healing and soothing when used on 
the face as well as the hands, is 50 cents for a 
small jar, It is absorbed by the pores of the 
skin instantly, so that there is no disagreeable 
consequence of a greasy surface. A toilet 
brush for the face is often a great complexion 
beautifier, and when made of the finest bleached 
camel’s hair it is of a quality which should best 
accomplish good results. Massage is, of 
course, the most beneficial remedy of all for re- 
laxed skin and poor complexion, but if it be 
impracticable to employ that method let me 
recommend the use of a good complexion brush 
in conjunction with a pure soap or a good facial 
cream such as the one previously mentioned. 

When the skin is very oily, it should first be 
washed with warm water and olive-oil soap and 
then brushed. If particularly dry, it should be 
gently brushed until a slight glow is seen, and 
then applied with the cream. Price of brush, 
$1.50, and of the soap, 50 cents a cake, 

Face powder in cakes comes in tiny boxes for 
36 cents: it is very adhesive, and can be had in 
any tint. The cakes are convenient for carrying 
on a day’s outing, as the powder cannot spill 
and it is easily applied. There are small metal 
boxes with mirror cover containing a tiny 
puff and a cake of the same powder for 80 
cents. 


THE DECORATIVE ART SO- 
CIETY OF NEW YORK 


Reat impetus to the art of fine needle- 
(, work inthe United States was given 
by Mrs. David Lane, of New York, 
who was so impressed by the superiority and 
beauty of the foreign needlework and embroid- 
eries shown at the Philadelphia Exposition in 
1876, that within two years after this event she 
formed a society in New York City, known a: 
the Decorative Art Society, for the advance- 
ment of decorative needlework of a high grade. 
This society has been uniformly successful, and 
although many similar societies have been 
started, the interest in the original society ha: 
remained unimpaired, it still retaining twenty- 
three after its founding several of the original 
members of the Board of Directors. 

After the death of Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Lewis 
Livingston Delafield was appointed as her suc- 
cessor, and the society is fortunate in having 
identified with it so practical and enthusiastic 4 
worker for the cause of fine art needlework. 

To such proportions has the society grow? 
that from being housed in a few rooms the 
boundaries of an entire house are now found 
necessary to furnish the room needed for the 
carrying on of the work. 

The ground floor and part of the second are 
given up as show-rooms, where many varictits 
of exquisite needlework and art work are ex 
hibited. Every article on exhibition is passed 
upon by a committee before it is placed on view, 
and in this way the society’s standard is main- 
tained. The work 1s divided into two classes 
that made by the workers in the society 20 
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that contributed by outside workers and sold on 
a commission. 

The specialties of the society are Italian cut 
work, French ribbon embroidery and ecclesi- 
astical embroidery. A fine specimen of this 
last-named work shows a stole of ecclesiastical 
red brocade satin, ornamented with a design of 
tour circles, two on each end of the stole, these 
enclosing embroidered portraits of the four 
evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
Above and below there is a beautiful design of 
pomegranates and tongues of flame, radiating 
trom central disks. The silks are delicately 
shaded in pale tints, with here and there a 
touch of gold. The price of this treasure of 
church art is $95. 

During the winter a class has been organized 
for instruction in Italian cut work. There is 
no charge for this instruction, as the pupils are 
supposed to have a definite aim in view, either 


‘of identifying their work with the society, or 


becoming outside contributors on a commis- 
sion. A good example of this work is shown 
in the illustration to the right of the fan-box, 
It is a tea- able spread of Swiss linen, worked 
in the manner of the sixteenth century Italian 
cut work. Beside the cut out and lace edge 
work, there is much solid embroidery in white 
on the ground linen of this piece, The price 
of this spread, the four corners of which are 
elaborately and similarly treated, is $55. 

French ribbon embroidery, one of the most 
dificult and beautiful varieties of embroidery, 


as already stated, is one of the specialties of the | 
society, and no more beautiful specimens of | 


this work can be found than one exhibited in 
these show rooms. The fan case in the cen- 


tral illustration is unique in design, in form as | 
The box contains di- | 


well as in embroidery. 


A new department of favors for Germans 
and cotillons has recently been opened. Very 
much interest centres around the Society of 
Decorative Arts’ annual festival, which through 
the kindness of Mr. Boldt is always held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the anniversary of 
the opening of the Waldorf-Astoria — 14 
March. Last year a most successful Kirmess 
was given, and a very beautiful sight did the 
ball-room present, as nearly everyone was in 
costume, whether they were on the’ stage or in 
the boxes and chairs. 

This year the festival partakes of the nature 
ot a Venetian Carnival under the direction of 
Miss Lila Agnew Stewart, who had charge of 
the Kirmess a year ago. ‘The carnival will 
be followed by a supper and a dance, ‘n 
which many of the young society people will 
join. 








vided spaces for three fans, the interior being | 


lined with rose-pink taffeta ; the outside cover- 
ing is of a superior quality of white satin. 
Only the palest tints of green, lavender, yellow, 


pink and a touch of blue are used, together with | 


adelightful blending of gold threads, French 
knots of lavender and old-rose are brought into 
the design in a curious and effective manner. 
The box closes on two strong hinges. Price 
$25. The oval picture frame is another dainty 
piece of work on a pale lemon taffeta ground. 
The same delicate tints of ribbon employed in 
the fan case are duplicated on the mat of this 
trame; the design is a dual one, including gar- 
lands of ribbon work, with an interlacing of 
tiny spangle stars; the encircling frame is of fine 
gilt scrollwork, 12x9; and the price of the 
complete frame, including glass, is $16. 

A fine example of embroidery on that most 
difficult of materials, velvet plush, is seen in 
the cedar-lined chest at the top of the illustrated 
page ; the box is of quartered oak, stained very 
dark, reminding one of mahogany, the velvet 


The beautiful days of spring will soon arrive, 

but there is, however, a disagreeable period to 
| get over before we come to this enchanted time. 
| The month of March with its high piercing 
winds, its glaring sunshine and its fine dust, is 
enough to spoil the most beautiful face, The 
delicate complexion will suffer even more than 
the coarser one and the pity of it is that it is not 
a temporary evil—and the blemishes that these 
dreadful winds cause to come on the most beauti- 


| ful skins are apt to stay and grow worse with 


time. Will nothing prevent such destruction ? 
Yes, there are preventatives, but beware of poor, 
cheap preparations and cosmetics! I have tried 
many but have found none so pure and efficacious 
as the wonderful preparations of the celebrated 
skin specialist, Dr. Dys, and after using these 
have never had occasion to be afraid of the March 
winds, Itis amost wonderful treatment, this of 
Dr. Dys! It isso scientific, so logical! If you are 
a brunette, you must use a sachet called Sachet 
a l’Aubépine in your face bath morning and 
evening. A blonde must use a Sachet de Jeu- 
nesse, If you have oily skin, take a Sachet 


| Concentré and if on the contrary it is dry, use 


is of a deep pomegranate shade embroidered in | 


pale tints ot pink, blue, and green, outlined 
with a couched thread of gold. Across the 
front 1s a band of copper cloth, appliquéd, with 
the embroidered legend: ‘* Safe bind, safe find’’; 
the price of this little safe chest is $40. 

A table cover, very different from the Italian 
cut work is that seen to the left of the fan box. 
The design is cut from many colored-brocaded 
silks, and glued to a tan ground, the edges 
being finished and the design elaborated by 
couched threads in colors to match the silks, 
with a judicious mingling of gold the edge 
of the cover is finished by small tassels of 
silk matching the threads used in the couched 
design. The harmony of color is particularly 
beautiful in this design ; the price of the cover 
is $75. 

Sofa pillows of unusual beauty and design are 
to be seen at the Decorative Art rooms. 
Among them very beautiful white satin ones in 
French ribbon work ; others more substantial 
are seen in the illustrations. The Portuguese 
pillow of English linen is edged with a silk moss 
fringe in which are combined all the colors used 
in the embroidery, it being the Spanish laid 
stitch. The colors used are pink, yellow, 
green, blue, plum, cream and lavender. The 
back of the cushion is covered with green moiré 
silk, and the cushion, the price of which is $60, 
is a veritable little gem of art. 

The second cushion illustrated has a binding 
of silk cord, it being also cemposed of linen 
ground work, but in the Irish variety. A fea- 
ture of this design is the use of three shades of 
each color in each bit of the design, this giving 
i rainbow effect very pleasing to the eye. 
P.ice-of this pillow is $30. 


a Sachet de Fraicheur, Young girls who need 
nothing to improve their complexion, but must 
strive to keep it as it is, should use the Sachets 
Simples, and the elderly, who have some both- 
ersome lines around eyes and mouth, the 
Sachets de Beauté, 

With the sachets is used a tonic, the Sevé 
Dermale, one spoonful in the water, It isa 
red liquid which leaves no artificial color on 
your face, but makes the flesh firm and strong 
where it used to be soft and flabby. After hav- 
ing washed the face thoroughly dry with a very 
soft towel ; apply a little, very little, of 
the purest and most delicious cream, the Dysa- 
line, wipe it off at once and then you can go 
out in the fiercest March winds without fear. 
The beauty of all the preparations Dr, Dys has 
invented is that they are so delightfully natural. 
Do you think it is possible to hide the ravages 
of time by putting rouge and ename! on your 
face? No. Go to the root of the evil and pre- 
vent time from making ruins, 

Dr. Dys’s preparations can be had in America 
only from V. Darsy, 129 E. 26th St., N. Y. 
Write for circular. 


AMERICAN PRODUCT VIC- 
TORIOUS 


PARIS EXPOSITION AWARDS GOLD MEDAL TO 


YARTRAY GINGER ALE—6I1I 


OTHER EXHIBITORS 


T is of more than ordinary credit to the 
I United States at large that the Vartray 
Water Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., has taken 
the prize for superior excellence of ginger ale 
away trom Belfast, Ireland, which place here- 
tofore has been credited with manufacturing 
the best article in that line. Belfast must now 
take a minor place, and an American product 
has proven better than the imported. The jury 
of award at the Paris Exposition of 1900 has 
decided that Vartray Ginger Ale, made by the 
Vartray Water Co., was the best ginger ale 
exhibited for competition, and awarded it the 
gold medal, this being the only and highest 
award. The competition was open to the 
world and there were 611 exhibitors, including 
the manufacturers of Belfast, Ireland. 


| 








HE climate of America makes neces- 
sary the occasional use of a good 
complexion créme. 


OLEIN SKi8_ 











t Confele wre Speedie 4 
t 


Mailed, $1.50. 


removes wrinkles, corrects sallow, flaccid 
conditions, and is superior to anything in 
use for preserving the skin and nourishing 
the tissues. 

It is very important that the best arti- 
ficial means of nourishing the skin should 
be given. Olein Skin Food is the best. 
It contains no poisonons ingredients and 
has given satisfaction to Vogue readers for 
two years. 


OLEIN VITALIZER 

is manufactured expressly to restore firm- 
ness and contour to the chin and throat. 
The wearing of the high stock or collar 
causes the muscles to relax and the chin 
to grow flabby. This condition can be 
corrected by the use of the Vitalizer. 
Price, by mail, $5.00. 


OLIVE ROBART, 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf Astoria. 














Improved Straight Front 


Pansy [llodel 


For Spring 1901 


Longer and tighter over hips than formerly, 


conforming to present demands of fashion. 


PANSY CORSET CO. 
Cor. B’way and 20th St. 





CLOSEBURN & CO. 
TAILORS 


Men’s Fine Garments of every 
description. 


Designers and Makers of 
THE LORD KITCHENER TOP COAT 


30 East 23rd Street 
New York 








DO YOU WISH TO KNOW 
Scientific method development of sunken cheeks, 
and removal of wrinkies, moles; call upon inventor 
of ALSBAU Electric Cup and Electric Roller; also 
Persian Toilet Preparations 
DR. ALSBAU, 37 West 33d Stiecet. 





CAST-OFF CLOTHING 
BOUGHT FOR SPOT CASH 
We pay highest prices, Have been established 25 
years, Send us postal and our representative will call 
atonce. COHEN, 629 Sixth Ave., near 37th St. 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION MAY BE 
GAINED BY THE USE OF 


EAU GORLIER 


This really precious water sofiens the skin with- 
out greasing it; prevents redness, takes away 
wrinkles and freckles, preserves the face from 
sun-burn and irritations, and imparts an in- 
comparable softness and freshness. It refreshes 
the skin tired by cosmetics, and makes rice- 
powder perfectly adhere. 

It has been used by the beauties of Paris tor nearly 
halfacentury. Price 50 cents per bottle at 


JOHN DANIELL, SON & SONS 
Broadway and 8th Street 


Vogue is $3.00 a year by 
subscription which includes 
all the numbers as issued 


3 W. 20th St., New York. 
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Science now serves in the eradication of F 
wrinkles, The new wrinkle for wrinkles 
is based on the scientific principle of mus- 


cular control. Itenables those who have 
wrinkles to remove them. It helps those 
whv are still beautiful to preventthem. The 


B. & P. 
s = 

Wrinkle Eradicator { 

is ine safest, surest and most wonderful 
help ever oflered to women for the preser- 
vation of youthtul beauty. Nochemicals. 7 
Simple and permanent. Free book de- ? 
scribes wondertul power. 4 box, 25 cts.; ¢ 
3g box, 50 cts. ; full box, $1.00, 
Advice by correspondence to buyers of $1.00 bores. © 
THE B. & P. CO. (Two Women) 

BR Kirk S&t., Cleveland, 0. 
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[Telephone — 
Service 


Puts the Whole Organization of a 
Great City at Your Fingers’ Ends 
Day and Night and in all Weathers. 


Rates in Manhattan from 
$5.00 a Month. 


One year contracts. Monthly payments. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
st West 38th St. 15 Dey Street. 














FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 

A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, £7.00, 
by Vogue, 7 West agth Street, New York. 
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THE NIGHT GOWN 


PAPER NO.!I 


HOW TO MAKE A SET OF SIMPLE UNDERLINEN — 
Set of simple garments suitable for ordi- 
A nary plain wear, forms the subject- 
matter for my lesson this week, and 
perhaps some reader may say they co not greatly 
attract her, but to be able to make such gar- 
ments nicely, ensures the further ability to make 
fancy kinds with pretty arrangements of inser- 
tions, lace, and fancy stitches. ‘The models 
illustrated are to be made of fine jaconet, or In- 
dian longcloth, and they are trimmed only with 
fine embroidery edging and small feather- 
stitched bands. 

The night gown has a yoke of the double 
material, back and front, and is without seams 
on the shoulders ; the top edges of the lower 
part are gathered and set into the edges of the 
yoke, and as wili be seen in the diagram, they 
are slightly curved downwards to the middle to 
ensure a nicer set to the skirt portion than 
would result with a straight edge The slope 
from the arm hole to the foot-edge is obtained 
by means of a gore, one ot which is placed at 
each side, the straight edge being joined to that 
of the front of the gown, and the slope to the 
back ; this is an improvement on the old plan 
of joining two small gores in on each side, and 
so occasioning three seams. The sleeves are 
bishop shape, gathered into the armhole and at 
wrists, the latter finished off with a narrow band 
and frills of embroidery, as illustrated. The 
fastenings down the front of the gown are made 
on a hem beneath the frills, and the slightly 
open neck obtained by rounding off the front 
corners is pretty and most comfortable. 

The chemise is a simple shape, with no more 
fullness at the neck edge than is necessary. Jt 
may or may not have the frill around the lower 
edge ; if not, the garment itself must ve cut 
proportionately longer. For a medium hight a 
seven-inch frill is allowed, to which the em- 
broidery may be added or not, as desired. The 
neck is cut rather low, and the front rounded 
off so that there is no occasion for any fasten- 
ing, unless for the convenience of turning down 
the shoulder strap for evening wear. These are 
made to button on the top, in which case the 
front corner of each —which has the buttonhole 
trimmed round the end to look more 
finished. 

To cut out the night gown fold the length of 
longcloth down the middle the whole way, well 
creasing it, taking care that the selvages exactly 
meet all along ; then turn over fifty-three inches 
of one end and cut out the two pieces for respec- 
tively the front and back of gown as shown in 
diagram. The upper end is curved, and the 
lower one very slightly so, with a one and one- 
half inch allowance for foot-hem, and one- 
quarter inch elsewhere. The two gores require 
the same turnings, and as will be seen, the yoke 
to be cut all in one piece, must have the middle 
back edge placed to the fold. For the lining 
of the yoke cut in the same way. There will 
be a piece of material left of the quantity 
quoted. When all the pieces, as shown in dia- 
gram are cut out, the sleeves are placed with 
the one edge to the selvage, as illustrated. 

To make the night gown, first run and fell 
the seame at the sides, and make the hem along 
the foot-edge ; then cut down the middle fold 
in the front about eleven inches from the top 
edge, Hem the right side of this opening with 
a three-quarter inch hem, and the left with a 
small one. Fold the larger over smaller to 
wrap quite an inch anda half. And to make 
it set at the lower corner cut the cloth across, 
and gather it. Lay the two raw edges to meet, 
and neatly hem a strip of the cloth along the 
inside. Figure 1 shows the two edges hemmed 
and slashed at the lower corners; also the 
gathered edge drawn up to the width of the 
wrap of the two edges. The narrow bar 
hemmed across on the inside secures the gath- 
ers and wrap edges, and the feather-stitched 
band makes it all neat on the right side. 

Next run the the front edges of the two 
yokes together, and turn it inside out, then 
place the gathered edge of the back of gown to 
that of upper surface of yoke, and run them 
together, hem the inner surface edge of yoke 
down over the turning as in putting on an ordi- 
nary band. Repeat this for the front, not for- 
getting to leave the small pieces that wrap, 
ungathered, and the yoke right to the ends, as 


—is 


the same amount for wrap has been allowed on 
the pattern yoke as that taken up in counter- 
part. Make the buttonholes and sew on the 
buttons and then make the neck edge neat 
with a band an inch wide when finished at the 
back and tapering to nothing in the front. 
Now prepare the frills, allowing as a rule once 
and a-half the measurement required when 
gathered (though this may vary according to 
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the sleeves by running and filling the seams, 
gathering the top and wrist edges, nicely strok- 
ing down the gathers. For the wrist frills it is 
the simplest plan to cut the upper frill slightly 
narrower; gather both raw edges together, and 
place them to that of sleeve drawn up to eight 
or eight and a-half inches as required. Gather 
the two lower frills in the same way and hem 
one side of a narrow band along the stitches on 
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SET OF SIMPLE UNDFRLINEN AND DIAGRAM FoR CUTT NG 


See text—The Home Dressmaker 


individual taste and the thickness of the em- 
broidery ); run two gathering threads on the 
under trill, one at one-eighth and the other at 
three-eighths inches from the raw edge, and 
draw them both up together. Arrange its 
position on the gown, and then either turn it 
back and run the edge gathering along trom the 
wrong side of embroidery, or hem it from the 
right, along the line of gathering, with the 
raw edge turned under; run along the inner 
row which serves to strengthen and make it 
neat. 

The upper frill requires only one running, 
and is tacked or run in place, then the narrow 
band is placed over the raw edge and running 
thread and feather stitched Be careful to carry 
the left end.of frills far enough down so that 
there shall be no visible break between it and 
the right hand frill overlapping it. Now make 


xiv 


the inside; place this to the wrist edges the raw 
edges closely meeting, and hem the opposite 
edge of the band down the stitches on the wrist 
edges. Place the small band on the right side 
and feather stitch it to match the front. 

Now place the seam of the sleeve about two 
and a half or three inches in front ot the low- 
est corner of the armhole with the curved down 
edge to the under part, spread the gathers prin- 
cipally over the top half of the armhole and 
run the two edges together; hem a strip of 
calico cut on the cross or to the exact shape of 
armhole, over the seam with the turnings lying 
flat to the body part of gown, and then feather- 
stitch the yoke all around and so finish your 
plain nightgown 

If you desire to follow the making of this 
pattern with that of a more elaborate style, it 
is an easy matter, as in the pattern you have all 








the parts necessary for the basis of variations, 
For instance, should you prefer to make a gown 
with a smart front composed of insertions of 
work and lace joined together, you have simply 
to lay a piece of paper the desired width of turn- 
ing over the middle of the half front ( preferably 
the left, as the frills will not get in the way), 
and mark the sides and lower edges on the 
gown; then in cutting out the new one make 
a shoulder seam along where the top of the 
fancy front will come and cut the piece of yoke 
that you wish to leave at the side of the front 
armhole all in one with the front of gown, 
from which all that corresponds with what was 
under the paper in the made-up garment is cut 
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out. If strips of tucking are to alternate the 
insertions make them separately and join to the 
insertions, making the edges neat by feather- 
stitching or French dotting them, which will 
leave them unlined. Then make the front 
opening to wrap and fasten and place it into 
the front of gown, gathering the long cloth 
to the lower edge of the front and 
making it neat either with a narrow band 
as already described or in any manner to 
match the fancy stitch used on the front. If 
the insertions are desired unlined, the cloth as 
cut ordinarily is tucked so as to leave spaces 
between the sets of tucks for the strips to be laid 
oi. and fancy stitched. Should the width as 
allowed for the ordinary plain gown be insufh- 
cient, the rule is to substitute the one gore at 
each side for two, which do not finish at the 
lower corner of the armhole as our model does, 
but the seam is carried up to the yoke at the 
necessary distance from the armhole as will ob- 
tain the required width for the tucks, and the 
seam is always hidden by a tuck. Although 
not absolutely necessary, the back is generally 
made wider when the front is enlarged in the 
manner described, and in cutting in this way 
there is, of course, a seam at each side joining 
the two gores. 

To make a broad turn-over collar, it is only 
necessary to take the shape from the yoke, and 
put it on to the neck edge by a half-inch 
straight neckband, rounding it off to nothing in 
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the front. Fora smart night gown it is prettier 
to use a different sleeve, either a bell shape, 
caught in at the wrists with gatherings, and 
tied with ribbon, or a shirt sleeve made in two 
parts like an ordinary bodice one, but looser. 
Fine torchon is the best wearing kind of lace 
for all purposes except the very best wear, when 
real Valenciennes should be used; also only 
material of a very light texture should be used 
in conjunction with fine clear muslin embroid- 
ery and laces unlined, or the trimmings will soon 
tear from the material, being too heavy for 
them. 

There is another shape night gown which 
may appeal to those who like very fancy gar- 
ments of this kind. It has a deep pointed yoke 
made of insertion in the front, the pointed edge 
curved round from the &’rmhole. The skirt 
portion is cut with spring, and has only suffi- 
cient fullness over the figure. The side seams 
are curvedin slightly to the waist, and then out 
to the front of skirt. The back has a yoke 
pointed down to the middle, but less deep than 
in front. And the lower part, very slightly 
githered at the top, is cut with a sloped seam 
down the middle, so that the whole effect is 
somewhat that of an empire gown, and a lace- 
edged frill trims the foot edge, and this garment 
is, of course, of nainsook or silk. Directions 
for making the other garments of this set will 
be published in another issue. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page vi) 


lowed by a silver cord. Across the upper part 
of the vest front showing the chiffon in a fancy 
pointed yoke, is a Persian figured cream taffeta, 
banded on lower edge with a fold of the em- 
broidered cream taffeta, with silver cord out- 
lining and finished at yoke with a bias fold of 
cream taffeta, Bell-shaped sleeves, finished 
with embroidered taffeta, | Undersleeves of 
Persian taffeta, Girdle of cloth of silver, 
Stock of chiffon. Toque of silver muslin 
veiled with white tulle. | Narrow black velvet 
nbbon in folds round crown, Tulle bow with 
mignonette and black velvet violets at front 

Fig. 6289.—Gown of light-weight pearl 
gray Venetian cloth over the same shade of 
taffeta, The cloth drop-skirt is circular, with 
fullness at back in an inverted plait, A shaped 
band ot ivory white taffeta stitched with black 
and piped with cloth of silver, trims down sides 
of front and above hem at sides and back, ris- 
ing in small pointed panel effects at intervals, 
The waist is boléro with fancy fronts over a 
close-fitting lace bodice lined with white taffeta 
veiled with chiffon; in this the front is fulled 
and droops a little over the shaped and stitched 
girdle of white taffeta which is piped with 
silver. The edges of boléro are finished with a 
band of the white taffeta embroidered in scarlet, 
silver and black, having on either edge a bias 
fold of the same stitched with black and em- 
broidered with French knots, A lace bow with 
plain silver buckle fastens fronts, The close- 
firting sleeves have a fitted shoulder-cap piped 
with silver, Lace shows in slashings on outer 
part of sleeves. Picture hat of silver-gray 
straw, with smoke-color ostrich plumes, Bow 
of white warp taffeta shot with orange flat un- 
der brim at front with large silver and rhine- 
stone buckle, 

Fig. 6290.—Suit of iron-gray Scotch tweed 
over same color taffeta. The circular tweed 
drop-skirt is stitched in design with heavy light 
gray silk. Fullness at back in inverted plait, 
The smart Eton coat is close-fitting with single- 
piece back, Collar and under rever of pale 
gtay moire stitched in design with black and 
white. Edges of Eton finished with stitching 
in light gray. Two large buttons of oxidized 
and cut steel, Blouse waist of tucked cotton 
pongee in watermelon pink. Mechlin frills at 
wrist, Hat of gray rough straw with gray 
wings tipped with cerise, Pale gray panne 
drapery at left on brim, 

Fig 6291.—Princess costume of plum color 
lady’s cloth over the same color taffeta. Bands 
of taffeta of the same shade closely stitched, 
trim the skirt, crossing to form large diamond 
Squares, the lower points seven inches above 
hem. The short boléro is bordered with a sim- 
ilar band, and large buttons of dull silver fasten 
it. Turn-back cuffs are also edged with a band 
of same width. Yoke and undersleeves of 
finely tucked cream batiste, with wristbands and 
collar top of cream Cluny. Hat of tucked 





black tulle with ostrich plume curving over 
brim round left ; jetted buckle at front. 

Fig. 6292.—Gown of black crépe de Paris, 
combined with mousseline de soie over white 
taffeta. The taffeta foundation is circular with 
a deep circular ruffle, edged with a five-inch 
accordion plaiting. The crépe drop skirt is 
seven-gored with a circular flounce round sides 
and back. At the gore seams to the head of 
the flounce are insertions of bias tucked bands of 
black mousseline de soie outlined by a fine black 
and silver corded edge. Cross-stitching in heavy 
black silk at heading of flounce. The waist 
has insertions of the tucked mousseline bands, 
which strap across a tucked blouse of white 
chiffon with narrow black lace frilling between 
every tuck. The yoke and undersleeves are 
similarly tucked. The sleeves are slightly bell- 
shaped at elbow, and have a row of lace inser- 
tion in rounded crépe points. The mousseline 
tucked insertion ends with sharper points. Black 
liberty satin girdle in soft folds. Hat of tucked 
black mousseline faced with white chiffon. 
Black ostrich pompon on brim, high at front. 

Fig. 6294 —-Gown of strawberry red dotted 
mousseline de soie over cream taffeta. The 
circular taffeta foundation is veiled with cream 
chiffon, both skirts finished with lace-edged ac- 
cordion plaitings. ‘The dotted mousseline drop- 
skirt has a short box-plaited yoke bordered with 
a band of deep cream fine point de venise. 
Between this and the second band of venise, 
from which the training circular flounce hangs in 
tiny gathers, is a lattice of crossing black velvet 
ribbons, which shows the chiffon veiling. 
The waist fastening at back has a deep yoke of 
venise lace with lattice or velvet ribbon bordered 
by a band of the venise insertion Below this 
is the mousseline, with a little fullness at front, 
blousing slightly over the soft velvet girdle. 
Lattice velvet sleeve tops with venise bordering. 
Undersleeves of mousseline. Lace wristband. 





Chiffon stock with lace top. Hat of folded | 
white mousseline with deep pink hollyhocks | 
and green velvet foliage. | 
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FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION | 
To Publisher, Vogue 


3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol. | 4 


lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 


Name 





Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reterence, | 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing | 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit 
The low subscription price makes it almost as | 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu | 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 


in the year. 


| away the mackintosh idea altogether— 








The new Coiffure par excellence for JOO]. 


“ Transformation ” 


is the most beautiful coiffure ever introduced. Its many 
advantages as to comfort and style will be realized upon 


inspection. 
as made and patented by me is made 


The Newport Coi only of long natural, wavy hair, with 


absolutely no stems, thus being incomparably superior in style and 
comfort to the old-fashioned braid or switch, 


+ for ladies or gentlemen, None are 
Wigs and Toupees aliowed to leave my establishment 
which are not perfect in every way, Wigs when made by me are per- 
fection as to fit, comfort, and illusive appearance, 


i H ; M I employ i 
Hair Dressing and Hair Coloring {,;?%s”.° 
ment the finest artists in the country, They have at their command every facility for producing the 
most satisfactory results, 


® of choicest and most fashionable designs in real tortoise shell, amber 
Hair Ornaments rhinestones, velvet, laces, etc, In fact I have ’ ° 


EYERYTHING FOR THE HAIR. 


No Branch Stores. As S . 
. YYMMNONSOTW 


0933 Broadway 21—-22 Streets. 


“HEPTONETTE” 


TURNS WATER LIKE 
A DUCK’S BACK. 





No Agents. 














Ordinary waterproofs get clammy, 





moist after an hour's rain. You can 
soak ‘‘ Heptonette 


tub, keep them covered with water, then 


” 


cloaks in the wash 


Nee ; 


See @ Ss 
er a 
ci 


Their smartness and good style take a 


see the water run right off, and find 





the inside dry as dust. 


women wear them asa fashionable wrap 
—there is no rubber used, no ‘*close”’ 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK AGENTS. 4 . M \i 


@ALPHAS= ° || 


: ‘* It’s in the Fluting,’’ 

. Lightest, most su st-ntial, retain 
me their shape; absolutely odorless, 
$ washable. Price, 2§ cts. per pair, 
postpaid, 


SPECIALTY SUPPLY CO., 
Room G, 113¢ Broadway, New York City. 
Send stamp for catalog of -anatory Rubber Necessities 


. — | Is the model most lately adopted by the lead- 








La Daphne 








WAVY AND CURLY HAIR |" *"Sss"si 


may positively be obtained without the aid of 
curling irons by the use of MRS. MASOoN’S 


OLD ENGLISH HAIR TONIC 
which is used by the DUCHESS OF MaRLBOR- 
ouGH, LApy CurZon and many of the leading 
society women ot London, Paris and New York. 

For sale by Caswell Massey & Co., James 
McCreery & Co., B. Altman & Co., and Rob- 
erts, London & Paris. 

An interesting booklet on the preservation of 
the hair will be sent on application. 


MRS. K. MASON 
359 Fifth Avenue, New York 


It is the result of much study of all the 
points most essential to a perfect figure and 


conformity to the present fashion. 


This model may not be found elsewhere 


B. VIAU 


French Corset Maker 
67 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 











FOR CHAPPED AND IRRITATED SKIN 


B 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
Warm Water aa q.s. 


Apply a generous lather and dry without rinsing. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


is soothing, healing and mildly antiseptic, 
and is recommended by physicians. 
THE PACKER MPG. CO., NEW YORK 
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MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West 2Ist Street, New York 


All the newest models. Corsets for reducing corpulence and 
lengthening. the waist. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Our corsets are universally admitted to be of superior Style, Finish and Workmanship. 





